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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the Years 1838-42. By Charles 
Wilkes, U.S.N., &c. London, Wiley and 
Putnam. 

We have now before us for immediate notice 

the third volume of this narrative, the second be- 

ing much occupied with the proceedings of the 
squadron at Tahiti, &c., concerning which we 
are inclined to fancy the public have had a later 
surfeit, destructive of all that could be interest- 
ing. We therefore pass onward to take up the 
thread of the story at the departure of Com- 
mander Wilkes from New Zealand on the 6th 
of April, 1840; whence he directed his course 
to Tongataboo, which was made on the 22d, and 
the heathen (or “ devil's party’’) and Christian 
natives found on the point of an intestine and 

Two kings, Josiah of Tongata- 

boo, and George of Vavao, held sway here ; and 

the author set about reconciling the conflicting 
warriors, but without effect. The royal per- 
sonages we have named visited the ship; and 

Commander Wilkes tells us: 

“They remained on board upwards of an 
hour, and took Junch with me. I was much 
amused with their conduct; they ate heartily of 
every thing on the table, and finally crammed 
themselves with almonds and raisins with a 
most unkingly appetite. They then requested 
leave to take some to their wives, which they 
tied up in the corner of their tapas. Before 
they left the ship I presented King George (in 
the name of the government) with a handsome 
fowling-piece, and King Josiah with a red silk 
umbrella, which highly delighted him. Their 
majesties were both naked, except the tapa 
wound around their waists; and it was a curious 
sight to see them endeavouring to imitate us in 
the use of knives and forks. They left the ship 
highly delighted with their presents and visit, 
embarked in their canoe, and proceeded to Nu- 
kualofa, all joining again in the same chorus. 
The canoe was nearly level with the water, and 
appeared like a floating mass of human beings. 
Thus ended my hopes of effecting the desired 
reconciliation between the two parties. The 
heathen are represented by the Christian party 
and missionaries as a set of cruel savages, great 
liars, treacherous, and evil-disposed ; and this 
character seems to be given to them only be- 
cause they will not listen to the preaching; 
and it is alleged they must therefore be treated 
with severity, and compelled to yicld. Under 
these feelings it was in vain to expect to pro- 
duce a reconciliation; and had I been aware of 
them, IT should not have attempted the task. I 
must here record, that in all that met our ob- 
servations the impression was, that the heathen 
were well-disposed and kind, and were desirous 
of putting an end to the difficulties.” 

Mesars. Tucker and Rabone were at the head 
of the Wesleyan mission; and the narrative 
States: 

“The missionaries were kind enough to give 
me the following outline of the belief of the hea- 
then belonging to this group of islands :—They 
worship many gods, who are believed to possess 
unlimited power over them, and are called the 
gods of Bulotu, or Atua faka Bulotu, whom they 





| bclieve immortal ; some of these gods are of this 
world, and are called Atua. They believe that 
all evil is inflicted by certain gods, called Atua 
Banuu; that the spirits of all chiefs go to Bu- 
lotu, but that those of poor people remain in 
this world to feed upon ants and lizards; that 
the island of Bulotu is not distant, although 
they do not attempt to fix its locality ; that both 
gods and goddesses have visited Tonga within 
thirty years past, when they drank ava in their 
temples, and were married to Tonga chiefs ; 
that the higher gods, or those of Bulotu, do not 
consider lying, theft, adultery, murder, &c. as 
crimes, but as things of this world, which are 
left for the inferior gods to deal with, and do 
not concern their more elevated natures. The 
only crime against the higher gods is sacrilege 
committed towards their temples, or an impro- 
per use of the offerings. They call their oldest 
god Maui, and say that he drew the world or 
islands out of the sea with a hook and line—the 
first he drew up he named Ata, which is re- 
ferred to Pylstart; the next was Tonga, with 
all its group of islands; then Lofanga and the 
other Hapai islands; and last, the Vavao group. 
After he had finished his work, he came and 
fixed his residence at Tonga. In those days the 
sky was so near the earth that men were obliged 
to crawl. One day Maui is represented as having 
met an old woman with water in a cocca-nut 
shell, of whom he begged some drink; which 
she refused until he promised to send the sky 
up high, which he did by pushing it up, and 
there it has remained ever since. To Maui is 
ascribed the origin of that most useful tree 
called toa, the iron-wood (Casuarina) ; which 
in time reached the sky, and enabled the god 
called Etumatubua to descend. Maui had two 
sons; the eldest called Maui Atalonga, and the 


Kijikiji obtained some fire from the earth, and 
taught them to cook their food, which they 
found was good, and from that day food has 
been cooked, which before was eaten raw. In 
order to preserve the fire, Kijikiji commanded 
it to go into certain trees, whence it is now ob- 
tained by friction. They further say, that dur- 
ing the time old Maui was on the earth the 
only light was like that of the moon, and that 
neither day nor night existed; that Maui and 
his two sons live under the earth, where he 
sleeps most of his time; that when he turns 
himself over, he produces earthquakes, which 
they call ‘ mofooeke.’ Maui is not now wor- 
shipped by any tribe, nor is he loved or feared. 
Tangaloa, their second god, is thought to be 
nearly as old as Maui, and equal to him in dig- 
nity. He resides in the skies, which the Ton- 
gese believe to be very numerous. Hikuleo is 
the god of spirits, and is the third in order of 
time; he dwells in acave inthe island. Bulotu 
is most remarkable for a long tail, which pre- 
vents him from going farther from the cave in 
which he resides than its length will admit of. 
In this cave he has feasts, and lives with his 
wives, by whom he has many children; he has 
absolute power over all, and all are forced to 
go to him; he is a being without love or good- 
ness; to him the spirits of the chiefs and mata- 
boles go, becoming his servants, and are forced 
to do his will, and to serve for what purpose he 








pleases ; he even uses them to make fences of, 
or as bars to his gates; and they have the idea 
that his house and all things in it are made of 
the spirits of people, where they continue to 
serve without end. They never pray to Bulotu, 
except when some sacrilege has been committed 
to the offerings they make him; and on this 
occasion they always make a human sacrifice. 
They also invoke him when the Tui Tonga is 
sick; and it depends on the reigning Tui Kana- 
kabolo whether or not a human sacrifice is of- 
fered. None but gods are ever permitted to 
come from Bulotu. This god has his spirit- 
temple, where all their valuable presents to the 
gods are deposited. I was shewn by the mis- 
sionaries some large whale’s teeth that were 
prettily carved, which had been found in the 
temple lately destroyed by the Christian party.” 

This is a very singular legendary faith. The 
Tongese nearly resemble the Samoans, and are 
evidently the same race ; and it is said: 

“A larger proportion of fine-looking people 
is seldom to be seen in any portion of the globe; 
they are a shade lighter than any of the other 
islanders; their countenances are generally of 
the European cast; they are tall and well made, 
and their muscles are well developed. We had 
an opportunity of contrasting their physical 
characters with those of several other natives, 
and particularly with a native of Erromago. 
The features of the latter were more nearly 
allied to those of the negro than any we had yet 
seen. His hair was woolly, his face prominent, 
and his lips thick. His nose, however, was not 
remarkably broad ; his eyes were small, deeply 
sunk, and had a lively expression ; his counte- 
nance was pleasing and intelligent, and his 
cheeks thin; his limbs were slender, and the 
calf of his leg high.” 

Portraits of individuals afford perfect notions 
of these likenesses and differences. The popu- 
lation of the Tonga islands is estimated at 18,500, 
of whom 4500 are Christians, and above half 
of these church-members. The stay of the ex- 
pedition could not be deemed very pleasant ; for, 
besides the threatened hostility, which precluded 
their examining the land, the author observes : 

“ During our stay here we were much incom- 
moded by the musquitoes. I never saw them 
more troublesome ; and for three or four nights 
the officers and men obtained no sleep, which, 
added to the excessive heat, was overpowering, 
after the fatigues of a day spent in surveying. 
I never saw the men look as much fatigued 
when the day Jawned ; some of them declared 
that the musquitoes had bitten through every 
thing but their boots and hats ; they even sought 
shelter in the tops and cross-trees, hoping thus 
to escape the attacks of these tormentors; the 
ship was so filled with them that she was (not 
unaptly) likened to a musical box. Their at- 
tacks bade defiance to all defences in the way 
of musquito-nets; night observations became 
almost impracticable in consequence of this in- 
tolerable annoyance, and I felt quite desirous 
for the time of our departure from the island to 
arrive.” 

The Feejee group was the next visited and 
surveyed. ‘'he Americans received Tanoa, king 
of Ambau, a magnificently bearded fellow, sailing 
in asplendid canoe, on board; and Mr. W. says: 
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‘*T have scarcely seen a finer-looking set of 

men than composed the suite of Tanoa. There 
was a great contrast between the Tongese and 
Feejees ; the former being light mulattoes, while 
the latter were quite black: their whole make 
seemed to point out a different origin. The 
Tongese have small joints, and well-developed 
and rounded muscles, while the Feejees’ limbs 
are large and muscular; the latter are slender 
in body, and apparently inured to hard fare and 
living. The difference in manner was equally 
great: in the Tongese there was a native grace, 
combined with fine forms, and an expression 
and carriage as if educated; whilst there was 
an air of power and independence in the Fee- 
jees, that made them claim attention. They at 
once strike one as peculiar, and unlike the Poly- 
nesian natives, having a great deal of activity 
both of mind and body; this may be owing, in 
& great measure, to their constant wars, and the 
necessity of their being continually on the alert, 
to prevent surprise. It was pleasant to look 
upon the Tongese, but I felt more interest in 
the Feejees; the contrast was somewhat like 
that observable between a well-bred gentleman 
and a boor.” 

Yet it is afterwards written: “ Although, as 
we shall see, the natives of Feejee have made 
considerable progress in several of the useful 
arts, they are, in many respects, the most bar- 
barous and savage race now existing upon the 
globe.” 

Paddy Connel, an emigrant from Clare, and 
a rather anomalous character, with a romantic 
autobiography, was discovered a resident among 
the natives here ; respecting whom we select the 
following particulars :— 

“ The chiefs pay great attention to the dress- 
ing of their heads, and for this purpose all of 
them have barbers, whose sole occupation is 
the care of their masters’ heads. The duty of 
these functionaries is held to be of so sacred a 
nature that their hands are tabooed from all 
other employment, and they are not even per- 
mitted to feed themselves. To dress the head 
of a chief occupies several hours, and the hair 
is made to spread out from the head, on every 
side, to a distance that is often eight inches. 
The beard, which is also carefully nursed, often 
reaches the breast, and when a Feejeean has 
these important parts of his person well dressed, 
he exhibits a degree of conceit that is not a little 
amusing. In the process of dressing: the hair, 
it is well anointed with oil, mixed with a car- 
bonaceous black, until it is completely saturated. 
The barber then takes the hair-pin, which is a 
long and slender rod, made of tortoise-shell or 
bone, and proceeds to twitch almost every sepa- 
rate hair, This causes it to frizzle and stand 
erect. The bush of hair is then trimmed smooth, 
by singeing it, until it has the appearance of an 
immense wig. When this has been finished, a 
piece of tapa, so fine as to resemble tissue- 
paper, is wound in light folds around it, to pro- 
tect the hair from dew or dust. This covering, 
which has the look of a turban, is called sala, 
and none but chiefs are allowed to wear it; any 
attempt to assume this head-dress by a kai-si, 
or common person, would be immediately pun- 
ished with death. The sala, when taken care 
of, will last three weeks or a month, and the 
hair is not dressed except when it is removed ; 
but the high chiefs and dandies seldom allow a 
day to pass without changing the sala, and hav- 
ing their hair put in order. The Feejeeans are 
extremely changeable in their disposition. They 
are fond of joking, indulge in laughter, and will 
at one moment appear to give themselves up to 
merriment, from which they in an instant pass 
to demon-like anger, which they evince by looks 











which cannot be misunderstood by those who 
are the subjects of it, and particularly if in the 
power of the enraged native. Their anger sel- 
dom finds vent in words, but has the character 
of sullenness. A chief, when offended, seldom 
speaks a word, but puts sticks in the ground, to 
keep the cause of his anger constantly in his re- 
collection. The objects of it now understand 
that it is time to appease him by propitiatory 
offerings, if they would avoid the bad conse- 
quences, When these have been tendered to the 
satisfaction of the offended dignitary, he pulls 
up the sticks, as a signal that he is pacified.” 

Lying and covet are g their most 
distinguishing qualities. 

‘In preparing for war, and during its con- 
tinuance, they abstain from the company of 
women; and there were instances related to me 
where this abstinence had continued for several 
years. * ad 

“‘ If a town is compelled to entreat to be per- 
mitted to capitulate, for the purpose of saving 
the lives of its people, its chiefs and principal 
inhabitants are required to crawl towards their 
conquerors upon their hands and knees, suing 
for pardon and imploring mercy. The daughters 
of the chiefs are also brought forward and offered 
to the victors, while from the lower class vic- 
tims are selected to be sacrificed to the gods. 
Even such hard conditions do not always suffice, 
but a whole population is sometimes butchered 
in cold blood, or reduced to a condition of 
slavery. To avoid such terrible consequences, 
most of the weak tribes seek security by esta- 
blishing themselves on high and almost in- 
accessible rocks. Some of these are so steep 
that it would be hardly possible for any but one 
of the natives to climb them; yet even their 
women may be seen climbing their rocky and 
almost perpendicular walls, to heights of fifty 
or sixty feet, and carrying loads of water, yams, 
&e. 8 ® * * * 

“The religion of the Feejeeans, and the 
practices which are founded upon it, differ ma- 
terially from those of the lighter-coloured Poly- 
nesian people. The tradition given by the 
natives of the origin of the various races is 
singular, and not very flattering to themselves, 
All are said to have been born of one pair of 
first parents. The Feejee was first born, but 
acted wickedly and was black: he therefore 
received but little clothing. Tonga was next 
born; he acted less wickedly, was whiter, and 
had more clothes given him. White men, or 





Papalangis, came last; they acted well, were | 


white, and had plenty of clothes. They have a 
tradition of a great flood or deluge, which they 
call Walavu-levu, Their account of it is as 





Ndengei. He is worshipped in the form of a 
large serpent, alleged to dwell in a district 
under the authority of Ambau, which is called 
Nakauvaudra, and is situated near the western 
end of Vitilevu. To this deity they believe 
that the spirit goes immediately after death, for 
purification or to receive sentence. From his 
tribunal the spirit is supposed to return and 
remain about the mbure or temple of its former 
abode. All spirits, however, are not believed 
to be permitted to reach the judgment-seat of 
Ndengei, for upon the road it is supposed that 
an enormous giant, armed with a large axe, 
stands constantly on the watch. With this 
weapon he endeavours to wound all who attempt 
to pass him. Those who are wounded dare not 
present themselves to Ndengei, and are obliged 
to wander about in the mountains. Whether 
the spirit be wounded or not, depends not upon 
the conduct in life, but they ascribe an escape 
from the blow wholly to good luck. Stories are 
prevalent of persons who have succeeded in 
passing the monster without injury. One of 
these, which was told me by a white pilot, will 
suffice to shew the character of this supersti- 
tion. A powerful chief, who had died and been 
interred with all due ceremony, finding that he 
had to pass this giant, who, in the legend, is 
stationed in the Moturiki Channel, loaded his 
gun, which had been buried with him, and pre- 
pared for the encounter. The giant seeing the 
danger that threatened him, was on the look- 
out to dodge the ball, which he did when the 
piece was discharged. Of this the chief took 
advantage to rush by him before he could re- 
cover himself, reached the judgment-seat of 
Ndengei, and now enjoys celestial happiness ! 
Besides the entire form of a serpent, Ndengei 
is sometimes represented as having only the 
head and half the body of the figure of that 
reptile, while the remaining portion of his form 
is a stone, significant of eternal duration. No 
one pretends to know the origin of Ndengei, 
but many assert that he has been seen by mor- 
tals. Thus he is reported to have appeared 
under the form of a man, dressed in masi 
(white tapa), after the fashion of the natives, 
on the beach near Ragi-ragi. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Mbenga, where, although it did not 
please him, on account of its rocky shores, he 
made himself manifest, and thence went to Kan- 
tavu. Not liking the latter place, he went to 
Rewa, where he took up his abode. Here he 
was joined by another powerful god, called 
Warua, to whom after a time he consented to 
resign this locality, on condition of receiving 
the choicest parts of all kinds of food, as the 
heads of the turtle and pig, — which are still 


follows: after the islands had heen peopled by | held sacred. Under this agreement he deter- 
the first man and woman, a great rain took | mined to proceed to Verata, where he has re- 
place, by which they were finally submerged ; | sided ever since, and by him Verata is believed 


but before the highest places were covered by | to have been rendered impregnable. 


Next in 


the waters, two large double canoes made their | rank in their mythology stand two sons of 
appearance ; in one of these was Rokora, the | Ndengei, Tokairambe and Tui Lakemba. These 


god of carpenters, in the other Rokola, his head 


workman, who picked up some of the people, | 


| act as mediators between their father and infe- 


rior spirits. ‘They are said to be stationed, in 


and kept them on board until the waters had | the form of men, at the door of their father’s 
subsided, after which they were again landed on | cabin, where they receive and transmit to him 


the island. It is reported that in former times | 
canoes were always kept in readiness against | 
another inundation. The persons thus saved, | 


eight in number, were landed at Mbenga, where 
the highest of their gods is said ‘to have male 
his first appearance. By virtue of this tradi- 
tion, the chiefs of Mbenga take rank before all 
others, and have always acted a conspicuous 
part among the Feejees. They style themselves 
Ngali-duva-ki-langi (subject to heaven alone). 
The Pantheon of the Feejee group contains 
many deities, The first of these in rank is 


the prayers and supplications of departed souls, 
The grandchildren of Ndengei are third in rank. 
They are innumerable, and each has a peculiar 
duty to perform, of which the most usual is that 
of presiding over islands and districts. A fourth 
class is supposed to be made up of more distant 
relatives of Ndengei. These preside over sepa- 
rate tribes, by whose priests they are consulted. 
They have no jurisdiction beyond their own 
tribe, and possess no power but what is deputed 
to them by superior deities. In addition to 
these benignant beings, they believe in malicious 
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and mischievous gods. These reside in their 
Hades, which they call Mbulu (underneath the 
world). There reigns a cruel tyrant with grim 
aspect, whom they name Lothia. Samuialo 
(destroyer of souls) is his colleague, and sits on 
the brink of a huge fiery cavern, into which he 
precipitates departed spirits. These notions, 
although the most prevalent, are not universal. 
Thus: the god of Muthuata is called Radina- 
dina. He is considered as the son of Ndengei. 
Here also Rokora, the god of carpenters, is 
held in honour ; and they worship also Roka- 
vona, the god of fishermen. The people of 
Lakemba believe that departed souls proceed 
to Namukaliwu, a place in the vicinity of the 
sea. Here they for a time exercise the same 
employments as when in this life, after which 
they die again, and go to Mbulu, where they 
are met by Samuialo. This deity is empowered 
to seize and hurl into the fiery gulf all those 
whom he dislikes. On Kantavu they admit of 
no god appointed to receive departed souls, but 
suppose that these go down into the sea, where 
they are examined by the great spirit, who re- 
tains those he likes, and sends back the others 
to their native island, to dwell among their 
friends. Another belief is, that the departed 
spirit goes before the god Taseta, who, as it 
approaches, darts a spear at it. If the spirit 
exhibits any signs of fear, it incurs the displea- 
sure of the god, but if it advances with courage, 
it is received with favour. On Vanua-levu it 
is believed that the souls of their deceased 
friends go to Dimba-dimba, a point of land 
which forms Ambau Bay. Here they are sup- 
posed to pass down into the sea, where they 
are taken into two canoes by Rokavona and 
Rokora, and ferried across into the dominions 
of Ndengei. When it blows hard, and there 
are storms of thunder, lightning, and rain, the 
natives say that the canoes are getting ready. 
Some few of the natives worship an evil spirit, 
whom they call Ruku batin dua (the one-toothed 
Lord). He is represented under the form of 
man, having wings instead of arms, and as pro- 
vided with claws to seize his victims. His tooth 
is described as being large enough to reach 
above the top of his head; it is alleged he flies 
through the air emitting sparks of fire. He is 
said to roast in fire all the wicked who apper- 
tain to him. ‘Those who do not worship him, 
call him Kaloukana, or Kalou-du. At Rewa, 
it is believed that the spirits first repair to the 
residence of Ndengei, who allots some of them 
to the devils for food, and sends the rest away 
to Mukalou, a small island off Rewa, where 
they remain until an appointed day, after which 
they are all doomed to annihilation. The judg- 
ments thus passed by Ndengei seem to be as- 
cribed rather to his caprice than to any desert 
of the departed soul.” 

A second killing of the spirit after the living 
body is a curious belief. At a great feast, be- 
fore the close of the evening’s amusements, one 
of the chiefs “ recounted the circumstances of 
his killing a neighbouring chief. During the 
night he had occasion to leave the house, and 
his superstition led him to believe that he saw 
the ghost of his victim, at which he threw his 
club, and, as he asserted, killed it. Returning 
to the house, he aroused the king and all the 
other inmates, to whom he related what he had 
done. The occurrence was considered by all 


’ as highly important, and formed the subject of 


due deliberation, In the morning the club was 
found, when it was taken with great pomp and 
parade to the mbure, where it was.deposited 
as a memorial. All seemed to consider the 


killing of the spirit as a total annihilation of the 
person. ® ® ® ” 


“This belief in a future state, guided by no 
just notions of religious or moral obligation, is | 
the source of many abhorrent practices. Among | 
these are the custom of putting their parents to | 
death when they are advanced in years, suicide, 
the immolation of wives at the funeral of their 
husbands, and human sacrifices. It is among 
the most usual occurrences that a father or a 
mother will notify their children that it is time 
for them to die, or that a son shall give notice 
to his parents that they are becoming a burden 
to him. In either case the relatives and friends 
are collected and informed of the fact. A con- 
sultation is then held, which generally results 
in the conclusion that the request is to be com- 
plied with, in which case they fix upon a day 
for the purpose, unless it should be done by the 
party whose fate is under deliberation. The 
day is usually chosen at a time when yams or 
taro are ripe, in order to furnish materials for 
a great feast, called mburua. The aged person 
is then asked whether he will prefer to be 
strangled before his burial or buried alive. 
When the appointed day arrives, the relatives 
and friends bring tapas, mats, and oil, as pre- 
sents. They are received as at other funeral 
feasts, and all mourn together until the time 
for the ceremony arrives. The aged person} 
then proceeds to point out the place where the 
grave is to be dug; and while some are digging 
it, the others put on a new maro and turbans. | 
When the grave is dug, which is about four feet | 
deep, the person is assisted into it, while the | 
relatives and friends begin their lamentations, | 
and proceed to weep and cut themselves as they | 
do at other funerals. All then proceed to take | 
a parting kiss, after which the living body is 
covered up, first with mats and tapa wrapped 
around the head, and then with sticks and earth, 
which are trodden @pwn. When this has been 
done, all retire and are tabooed. The succeed- 








and lays upon it a piece of ava-root, which is 
called the vei-tala or farewell.” 
(To be continued.]} 





SCINDE. 

The Conquest of Scinde, with some Introductory 
Passages in the Life of Sir C. J. Napier. De- 
dicated to the British People. By Maj.-Gen. 
W. F. P. Napier, author of “ The History of 
the Peninsular War,” &c. Partl. 8vo, pp. 
196. London, T. and W. Boone. 

The Scinde Policy: a few Comments on Maj.- 
Gen. W. F. P. Napier’s Defence of Lord El- 
lenborough’s Government. Pp. 57. London, 
Longman and Co, 

Travels in India, including Sinde and the Punjab, 
By Capt. Leopold Von Orlich. Translated 
from the German by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo. 
2 vols. London, Longman and Co. 

Tue British policy with regard to Scinde has 

been violently debated both in India and Eng- 

land. It involves partisan-questions affecting 
the governments of Lord Auckland and Lord 

Ellenborough, the proceedings of the E. I. di- 

rectors, and the conduct of officers and agents 

in the military and civil service, including 
among the former Sir C. J. Napier, the con- 
queror of the Ameers at Meeanee and Dubba. 
The publication first noticed at the head of 
this paper is an unmeasured panegyric on the 
| Statesmanship of Lord Ellenborough and the 
genius of the general to whom he committed 
the uncontrolled settlement of the affairs of 

Scinde either by pacific or warlike measures. 

Beyond this, the author, with equal heat, con- 

demns the rule of Lord Auckland, and we may 

say abuses such men as the deceased Mr. Ross 





Bell, Colonel Outram, and others de haut en 





bas. According to his statement there were 
but two gigantic minds and arms in India; 
and all besides little else than injustice, inca- 
pacity, oppression, error, shortsightedness, and 
imbecility. 

Upon this the anonymous author of the pam- 
phlet retorts, and charges the Historian with 
egotism, family vanity, bombast, misrepresenta- 
tion, and absurdity in argument. Ifthe former 
is intemperate in his language, the latter does 
not spare him; and for a stand-up fight, with 
a good deal of braggardism, ill-temper, revil- 
ings, and punishment, the spectators, i. e. the 
readers, may be curious to see the postures of 
the combatants, the attack and defence, the 
blows put in or parried, the black eyes and 
bloody noses, and all the consequences of bat- 
tle, even were there not a deeper and a na- 
tional interest in the contest itself: 

*« Come on, Macduff, 

And damned be he who first cries, Hold! enough!” 

Before quoting from Gen. Napier, we must 
confess that it has grieved us to find him writ- 
ing in such a style. The name of Napier for 
gallantry in many a desperate fray, and for 
blood profusely shed in their country’s cause, 
is dear to every patriotic breast; and there- 
fore we can the less approve of or tolerate the 
loud vaunting on one side, and the low depre- 
ciating on the other, which marks the whole of 
this Scindian manifesto. 

Lord Ellenborough’s singleness of purpose, 
we are assured, was evinced in several ways. 
Major Outram “ told him that ‘he had it in 
his power to expose the hostile intrigues of the 
Ameers to such an extent as might be deemed 
suflicient to authorise the dictation of any terms 
to those chiefs, or any measure necessary to 
place British power on a secure footing ;’ and 
he advised the assuming the entire manage- 
ment of the Shikarpoor and Sukkur districts 


ing night the son goes privately to the grave | to render British power over the Indus invul- 


|nerable. This was quite in the aggressive spirit 
| of Lord Auckland’s policy, which never appears 
| to have been distasteful to Major Outram until 
| Lord Ellenborough deprived him of his situa- 
tion ; but then the Ameers seemed suddenly to 
rise in his estimation. It was not, however, 
in the spirit of that nobleman’s instructions, 
which, far from aiming to take advantage of 
past misdeeds, gave warning for the future 
only, and expressed a desire to believe the 
Ameers faithful, offering them a new inter- 
course on well-understood grounds. But the 
great operations to restore the British military 
reputation in Affghanistan, previous to the total 
abandonment of that country, were now in full 
progress. Jellallabad had been succoured, and 
the armies of Nott and Pollock were directed 
by a combined movement on Cabool. The go- 
vernor-general’s hands were thus freed from the 
military fetters fastened on them by Lord Auck- 
land, and he instantly employed them in choking 
off the civil and political leeches who were 
sucking the public. He broke the connexion 
between official men and newspaper editors, 
and, defying the blatant fury of the latter and 
the secret enmity of the former, drove the un- 
clean people from the administration. He re- 
stored the drooping spirit of the army by a 
vigorous protection of its honour and interests ; 
and he put to flight the political agents and 
their assistants, who, numerous as locusts, had 
settled on the countries beyond the Indus: 
their number equalled that of the whole of the 
salaried officers employed for the diplomacy of 
allEurope! Their vanity, uncontrolled power, 
their pomp and incapacity, had contributed more 
than all other things to the recent misfortunes, 
Wild was the uproar these reforms occasioned. 
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All the rage of faction broke loose. No ca- 
lumny that sordid falsehood could invent, or 
cowardly anger dictate, was spared: and when 
malice was at fault, folly stepped in with such 
charges as, that the governor-general’s state- 
harness was of red leather! he wore gold-lace 
on his pantaloons! But while such matters 
were dwelt upon, the incessant activity, the 
assiduity, the energy, the magnanimity of the 
man, were overlooked. The moral courage and 
fortitude which could, in the midst of disaster 
and abasement of public spirit, at once direct 
the armies to victory and purify the adminis- 
tration, which could raise and confide in the 
military honour, opposing and defying the vi- 
tuperation of the Indian press, re-echoed by 
the scarcely more scrupulous press of England; 
these great and generous qualities were over- 
looked or sneered at, as well as the complete 
success they procured for the country. But 
newspapers are not history, and Lord Ellen- 
borough’s well - earned reputation, as an able, 
and victorious, and honest governor-general, 
will outlive faction and its falsehoods, and its 
malignant press.” 

These are vast boasts and grave accusations: 
and with reference to the latter, the writer of 
the answer says :— 

“In the pamphlet before us, however, the 
display of rhodomontade is not only indulged 
in for the pardonable purpose of investing with 
a delusive halo of glory the character of his 
immediate relatives, and from them of reflect- 
ing its effulgence on his own comparatively 
unobtrusive name, but it is made the vehicle 
of violent political sentiments; of coarse per- 
sonalities and unsparing abuse of the conduct 
and objects of parties, of whose motives and 
actions he individually has had no opportunity 
of judging, but such as is enjoyed by all other 
of her majesty’s subjects who are like himself 
far removed from the scene ofaction ; of start- 
ling, unscrupulous, and unsupported assertions, 
the truth of which the public are.expected to 
take on trust; of offensive and uncalled-for 
vituperation of a distinguished body, who, by 
their decision, disinterestedness, and dignified 
independence, have secured the approbation of 
all high-minded men; and above. all, of ful- 
some adulation of one whose conduct has been 
the theme of general condemnation, except 
with the peculiar clique whom chance has made 
the instruments of his insane policy, whose 
vanity has been flattered by his countenance, 
whose objects have been promoted by his 
agency, and in whose distempered judgment, 
warped by their personal predilections and pri- 
vate interests, military success, no matter what 
the cause, is national glory, and the reckless 
acquisition of territory and prize-money the 
legitimate object of the statesman and the 
philanthropist.” 

‘« Tt was at this moment (says General Na- 
pier) that for the salvation of India (!) Lord 
Ellenborough came, to curb the nepotism of the 
directors, to repress the jobbing tribe, to re- 
duce the editors of newspapers from a govern- 
ing to a reporting class, and to raise the spirit 
of the army, sinking under insult and the do- 

mineering influence of grasping civilians, who 
snatched the soldier’s share and calumniated 
him through a hireling press.’ ” 


‘nepotism of the directors,’ the oppression 
‘and insult offered to the army,’ the process 
by which the ‘ soldier’s share’ was snatched by 
the ‘grasping civilians, and the connexion of 
the civilians with the ‘hireling press,’—all are 
alike assumed, and asserted with the air of aman 
who has his pocket filled with ‘ damning proof,’ 
and is prepared to stake his character on his 
correctness. Let it then be so,—let the gene- 
ral adduce but one well-authenticated fact to 
justify these sweeping assertions,—let him con- 
descend for once to prove his charges, as well 
as to prefer them,—let him shew, by descend- 
ing to particulars, that his character for vera- 
city does not depend on his vagueness, and that 
his zeal does not so far outrun his prudence as 
to betray him into statements which he is not 
prepared to substantiate; let him, we say, 
prove one, only one, of the charges here made, 
and he shall stand justified in the eyes of the 
public. The alternative is obvious!” 

General Napier, however, iterates and re- 
iterates the charges. Step by step he blames 
every thing done by Lord Auckland and Major 
Outram, and step by step he lauds every 
thing done by Lord Ellenborough and his own 
brother. To this train of reasoning his oppo- 
nent replies: If the policy of Lord Auckland 
was altogether wrong, the policy of Lord El- 
lenborough, who followed it up and exceeded 
it, could not be right. Hereupon issue is re- 
peatedly joined; but we will not trouble our 
readers with the arguments. There is one sub- 
ject of eulogy which we confess it does sur- 
prise us the renowned Historian of the Penin- 
sular War should have cl to dilate upon. 
When the crisis approached in Scinde, he ob- 
serves : 

“ Looking forward, like an experienced sol- 
dier, to the ultimate o—- of war, Sir Charles 
Napier had early applied Rimself to the orga- 
nisation and discipline of his troops, for they 
were generally inexperienced. He drew them 
out frequently, and accustomed them to move 
in masses; he taught them by counsel also, and 
exhorted them to a subordinate and modest 
conduct towards the people of Scinde. Nor 
was he deficient in a quaint humour, which no 
danger or suffering has ever abated; for when 
did Charles Napier’s spirit ever quail! Broad 
at times the stream of that humour flows, but 
never sinks to buffoonery; always illustrative, 
it conveys instruction and even imperious re- 
buke in a laughing guise; and with a jest he 
wins the soldiers’ hearts, for they feel their ge- 
neral regards them as comrades and not as 
slaves. Thus, when some insolent and silly 
young men persisted, insubordinately, to ride 
violently through the camp and the bazaars, 
causing frequent accidents, he issued the fol- 
lowing characteristic order, bringing ridicule 
and fear at once to bear on the offenders :— 
‘Gentlemen as well as beggars, if they like, 
may ride to the devil when they get on horse- 
back; but neither gentlemen nor beggars have 
a right to send other people to the devil, which 
will be the case if furious riding be allowed in 
the bazaar. The major-general has placed a 
detachment of horse at the disposal of Captain 
Pope, who will arrest offenders and punish them 
as far as the regulations permit. And Captain 
Pope is not empowered to let any one escape 








On which the pamphleteer remarks :— 

‘Will it be credited that the foregoing pas- | 
sage, the purport and object of which is to 
heap every species of aggravating insult on) 
the court of directors and the civil service of 
India, is nothing but empty and frothy decla- 
mation, unsupported by one corroborative fact 
—unpalliated by one extenuating pretext? The | 





punishment; because when orders have been 
repeated and are not obeyed, it is time to en- 
force them—without obedience an army becomes 
a mob, and a cantonment a bear-garden; the 
enforcement of obedience is like physic, not 
agreeable but necessary.’ ” 

For ourselves, not being soldiers, we can 
hardly conceive any thing more undignified, if 


not more unmilitary, than this daft-like pro- 
clamation. We should have been amused to 
see what the Ameers thought of it when trans- 
lated by their Moonshees into the Scindian dia- 
lect. The permission of gentlemen as well as 
beggars to ride to the devil, must have asto- 
nished their weak minds; and the denial of the 
tight in the same parties to send other people 
to the devil, would probably encourage them to 
try a struggle with enemies so circumscribed 
in power and authority. But we must now take 
our leave of this Part I. (the third of General 
Napier’s literary design), which brings us to 
the commencement of hostilities; in which, 
whatever the origin of the war, we hope to find 
an account of deeds more agreeable to our taste 
and feelings than the present introduction. 

To the writer of the Comments we are in 
fairness bound to offer some farther space. The 
following is a specimen of his main argument : 

“One government is accused of compassing 
the downfal of the Ameers, in defiance of na- 
tional faith and honour, from motives of mere 
expediency; and the succeeding government, 
though fully alive to the iniquities of its pre- 
decessor, is compelled, from motives of ex- 
pediency, to complete the nefarious work of 
destruction! Fhe word: ‘expediency,’ it is 
well known, has ever been made by all govern- 
ments the pretext for acts admitting of neither 
excuse nor defence; it has fror: time imme- 
morial been the parent of every species of abuse 
and injustice, —a protecting shield held up by 
the dishonest minister to conceal his motives 
and shelter his measures— guarding the one 
from exposure, and the other from defeat. See 
its effect in the instance under review, where 
we find the doctrine laid down that the national 
honour, dignity, and good faith, could not be 
maintained by the performance of an act of jus- 
tice, lest the motive should be suspected; but 
that a course of policy stigmatised as dishonour- 
able in the highest degree is to be upheld, and 
the principle of that policy carried out to an 
extent never contemplated by its originators, 
lest by its reversal the national dignity and 
character for unity of purpose should be im- 
paired. The shallowness and sophistry of this 
species of argument hardly require exposure. 
It is unworthy of Lord Ellenborough’s cause, 
bad as that cause is proved to be by its em- 
ployment: it is still more unworthy of the know- 
ledge, experience, and admitted talent of the 
advocate, and is only another striking proof how 
far his zeal oversteps his discretion. * * * 

“¢ Lord Ellenborough found,’ says General 
Napier, ‘the finances embarrassed, the civil 
and political service infested with men greedy 
of gain, gorged with insolence, disdaining work, 
and intimately connected with the infamous 
press of India, which they supplied with official 
secrets, receiving in return shameful and shame- 
less support; for, thus combining, they thought 
to control the governor-general, and turn the 
resources of the state to their sordid profit.’ 
Is it conceivable that such a statement as the 
foregoing should be risked, recklessly imputing 
to a service of talented, honourable, and high- 
minded gentlemen, every species of atrocious 
turpitude, peculation, breach of official confi- 


| dence, and combination for the worst and most 


sordid purposes against the government to 
which they have sworn fidelity ?— and that it 
should be risked too without one tittle of evi- 
dence to support it, with a degree of arrogance 
ill becoming one who is relying on the veracity 
of others, and is himself, personally, wholly 
unacquainted with the nature, the character, or 
the constitution of the service which he thus 








assists in villifying as a class? It cannot surely 
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be the general’s intention to rely for his justifi- 
cation on the private letter from Sir Charles 
Napier, which is found in the appendix to the 
book, and in which these unjustifiable charges 
are made! It is deeply to be regretted that 
Sir Charles Napier should have allowed his 
mind to receive impressions so derogatory to 
the character ofa highly distinguished branch 
of the Company’s service.” 

Whilst considering these conflicting senti- 
ments, the work which stands last upon our list 
has appeared; and we turned to the statements 
of an intelligent and neutral foreigner, to gather 
any new light which he might throw over the 
Scindian conquest. But his lively and interest- 
ing pages, which are well worth perusal for 
their Indian sketches, do not enter upon this 
political controversy; and all that we hear 


about the country is of a general and descrip- | 





fore serve to give an idea of the author’s pleas- 
ant manner:— - 

“ The inhabitants of Sinde are Mahometans 
and Hindoos ; of the former, the Belooches be- 
long to the caste of warriors, and the Juts to 
that of the peasants; and it may be assumed 
that the fifth part of the inhabitants of the cities 
are Hindoos. Though so greatly oppressed in 
their religious and civil relations, the wealth 
and commerce of the country are nevertheless 
chiefly in their hands; and they probably form 
a sixth part of the million of inhabitants said 
to reside in this country. They suffer their 
beard to grow, and wear the turban of the Mus- 
sulmans, whose manners and customs they have 
adopted; they have the submissiveness and ser- 
vility of the Jews of Europe, and are as Hand- 
some, but even more dirty than the Juts. 
As bankers, they enjoy such confidence that 


tive nature. The following extracts may there- | their bills pass current throughout India. 





(The Juts, Peasants of Sinde.] 


“The Hindoos and the Juts are the only people 
on whom the British government can depend. 
The Juts, who are a tall, vigorous, and hand- 
some race of people, were originally Hindoos, 
and, properly speaking, are the aborigines of 
the country; the women are distinguished by 
their beauty and modesty, which cannot be said 
of the Mahometan females. As they form the 
agricultural class, they lead a quiet and peace- 
ful life. Besides the cultivation of the soil, the 
Juts are occupied in the breeding of buffaloes, 
goats, and camels. The camel is as valuable 
and useful to the Jut as the horse is to the 
Arab. The Miani are employed in navigation 
and fishery; they live as much upon the rivers 
and lakes as on shore—nay, some of them have 
no other dwelling than their boat. The women 
are as vigorous and muscular as the men, and 
share in their hard labours; and while the hus- 
band is mending his nets, or smoking his pipe, 
and the child is suspended in its network cradle 
to the mast, the wife guides the boat with a 
large oar. The Belooches, who form scarcely 
a tenth part of the population, are the free- 
booters of the desert, and originally came from 
the mountains and steppes in the north-west. 
Their manners, and many of their customs, are 
conformable with the Mosaic laws, and their 
oral and written traditions, as well as their ge- 
neral appearance, have so much resemblance 
with those of the Jews, that the Belooches have 
been looked upon as the descendants of the lost 


@ tribes of Israel. Thus, for instance, on the 
®= death of the husband, his brother is bound to 
=> marry his widow, and the children are the heirs 
*” of the deceased; and again, a man may divorce 


his wife, according to the forms usual among 








the Jews. They consider themselves as the 
masters of the country, and devote themselves 
to arms, robbery, and the chase. Some few of 
them engage in agriculture, and all attend to 
the breeding of horses and camels. Their ig- 
norance, and the uncivilised state in which 
they live, renders it difficult to reduce them to 
obedience and discipline ; each tribe obeys only 
its chief; but if danger threatens any one tribe, 
messengers on camels and horses are despatched 
in every direction to summon all that can bear 
arms. These camels are so hardy and fleet, 
that it is affirmed, on credible authority, that, 
on the entrance of Lord Keane into the country, 
a camel belonging to Meer Nusseer performed 
the journey from Hyderabad to Sukkur, a dis- 
tance of between fifty and sixty geographical 
miles, in two days ; the rider contrived to keep 
up its strength by giving it plenty of rice, 
ghee, and intoxicating liquors. The houses of 
the Belooches are as wretched, dirty, and con- 
fined, as those of the other inhabitants ; and 
only those of the chiefs are rather more roomy, 
and ornamented with carpets. The women are 
engaged in domestic occupations, while the men 
enjoy themselves in smoking, drinking, sleeping, 
or playing with the children. The Belooches are 
robust, though not tall; their complexion is of 
a dark brown colour ; they have fiery eyes, and a 
fine, noble expresssion of countenance. The 
men wear a coloured cap of cotton or silk, em- 
broidered with gold and silver, an open shirt, 
a yellow or red silk waistcoat, wide pantaloons, 
and pointed shoes. They are armed with a long 
matchlock, sabre, shield, and bow and arrows. 
They do not shave either the head or the beard, 
and they either suffer their hair to fall in ring- 


lets over their shoulders, or they tie it in a 

knot on the crown of the head. They consider 

the beard a great ornament, and pay much at- 

tention to it; old and holy men are fond of 

dyeing it red, and the Sheeahs, like the de- 

scendants of the Prophet, prefer green to every 

other colour. The women wear wide panta- 

loons, and a garment which reaches to the 

ground and fits close to the body, a kerchief 
loosely wound round the head, and their hair 

falls in long plaits. They very seldom change 

their clothes, and are so dirty that neither the 

colour of their dress nor even that of their face 

can be distinguished. These Belooches, in 

their capacity of executors of the commands of 
the Ameers, are the blood-suckers of the poor 

oppressed peasant, who is obliged to deliver to 

the princés more than the half of his produce. 

The revenues of the country, which formerly 
amounted to 90 lacs, have now declined to be- 

tween 40 and 50, but with good management 
this might be increased to three times that sum. 
The Ameers are as ignorant as the people ; 

their time is spent in the harem, or in hunt- 

ing, and the latter is pursued with such eager- 
ness that the country is thereby daily more and 
more depopulated. In order to enlarge their 
preserves, which consist of Babul-trees, a spe- 
cies of mimosa arabica, tamarinds, and tamarisks, 
they have recourse to the most arbitrary mea- 
sures. Thus Meer Futteh Ali expelled the in- 
habitants from one of the most fertile districts 
of the Indus, near Hyderabad, which produced 
a revenue of nearly two lacs, because it was the 
favourite haunt of the babiroussa; and Meer 
Murad Ali caused a large village to be totally 
destroyed, in order that the lowing of the cattle 
and crowing of the cocks might not disturb the 
game in an adjoining preserve belonging to his 
brother. In the middle of this preserve is a 
small isolated building, with a pond in front of 
it; thither the game is driven and killed by 
the Ameers, who are stationed behind the wall. 
When Lord Keane entered the country with 
the army, three of his officers took possession 
of a building of this kind, which was closely 
surrounded with trunks of trees; here they in- 
tended to pass the night, and to enjoy the plea- 
sures of the chase on the following morning ; 
but the wood, which was dried up by the sun, 
was set on fire, probably by design, and all 
three perished in the flames. Each of the 
Ameers has his own preserve, which they visit 
in great style, attended by their chiefs and a 
number of servants, with dogs and falcons. 
They are either mounted on camels or horses, 
or go in their large state barges along the river. 
The people along the road thither are compelled 
tu provide for the numerous train, and the in- 
habitants of the villages in the immediate vici- 
nity of the preserves are forced to beat up the 
game; and it not unfrequently happens that 
some of them are shot instead of the game, or 
torn to pieces by the barbiroussas. In hunt- 
ing, the Ameers use long muskets, inlaid with 
gold and jewels, to which the locks of the guns 
presented by the English are fixed, though 
they do not esteem them as they ought. It is 
considered a great honour to a stranger if he is 
invited to one of their hunting parties. The 
language of Sinde, both oral and written, dif- 
fers very much from that of the rest of India, 
but the princes and people are so ignorant, that 
very few Mahometans are able to write it. The 
characters are called Khada-wadi, and are found 
in the letters of the merchants. Compared with 
most of the alphabets of Hindostan, that of 
Sinde is very poor: there are but two charac- 
ters which designate vowels, and these are only 





used as initials. Hence the written language 
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1s‘used merely in letter-writing, and the few 
books in Sinde are written in Persian charac- 
ters. The pronunciation of the Belooches is 
so uncouth, that the Sindians say they learnt it 
from their goats, when they were herdsmen in 
the mountains of Kelat! There are two dif- 
ferent dialects; that of Lar, which is used in 
Hyderabad and the environs, and that of Sar, 
spoken in Upper Sinde.” 





Speech of the Marquis of Normanby in the House 
of Lords (July 26, 1844), on the Sanitary Con- 
dition of the People. Pp. 24. C. Knight. 

A suBJEcT of great importance, which comes 

home to the fireside and breast of every man, 

and of which this is a skilful exposition, re- 
plete with useful statistical data, by the noble 

Marquis, who does himself honour by taking 

it up. 





The Curiosities of Heraldry; with Illustrations 
from old English Writers. By Mark Antony 
Lower, author of “ English Surnames,’ &c. 
8vo, pp. 319. London, J. Russell Smith. 

Few works of its kind have deserved and won 
more popularity than Mr. Lower’s researches 
on English Surnames, the reviews of which, with 
mapy interesting original additions from a va- 
lued correspondent of ours, occupied consider- 
able space in not a few numbers of the Literary 
Gazette. The present volume is truly a worthy 
sequel in the same curious and antiquarian line; 
blending with remarkable facts and intelligence 
such a fund of amusing anecdote and illustra- 
tion, that the reader is almost surprised to find 
that he has learnt so much whilst he appeared 
to be pursuing mere entertainment. The text 
is so pleasant that we scarcely dream of its ster- 
ling value; and it seems as if, in unison with 
the wood-cuts, which so cleverly explain its 
points and adorn its various topics, the whole 
design were intended for a relaxation from 
study, rather than an ample exposition of an 
extraordinary and universal custom, which pro- 
duced the most important effects upon the 
minds and habits of mankind. All that Mr. 
Lower has selected from ancient writers on the 
science of heraldry is judicious, and so well 
condensed as to communicate all that could be 
desired without copying the prolixity of these 
authors, so enamoured of their subject as to 
think it impossible that it should be wearisome. 
But it is not needful for us to enter upon the 
wide fields of crusading, feudalism, or other 
great epochs and events connected with ar- 
mour-bearing: we must be content to refer our 
friends to the work itself for this knowledge, 
and pick out some of the minor matters which 
are scattered on the way, as specimens of the 
author’s happy talent in treating of such themes. 
‘The earlier chapters are occupied with the fa- 
bulous and authentic histories of heraldry, and 
the figures and language in blazoning; and 
then the varieties of arms, mottos, &c. &c., are 
described. In the “fabulous” portion, it is 
quaintly observed: ; 

“* Adam, the begynnyng of mankind, was as a 
stocke unsprayed and unfloreshed,’—having nei- 
ther boughs nor leaves—‘ and in the braunches 
is knowledge wich is rotun and wich is grene ;’ 
that is, if I rightly understand it, (for poetry is 
not always quite intelligible,) both the gentle 
and the ungentle, the earl and the churl, are 
descended trom one progenitor; omnes commu- 
nem parentem habent; a truth which, it is pre- 
sumed, will not be called in question. The 
gentility of the great ancestor of our race is 
stoutly contended for; and, that his claim to 
that distinction might not want support, Mor- 
gan, an enthusiastic armorist of the seventeenth 








century, has assigned him two coats of arms; 
one as borne in Eden—when he neither used 
nor needed either coat for covering or arms for 
defence—and another suited to his condition 
after the fall. The first was a plain red shield, 
described in the language of modern heraldry 
as ‘gules;’ while the arms of Eve, a shield of 
white, or ‘argent,’ were borne upon it as an 
‘escocheon of pretence,’ she being an heiress! 
The arms of Abel were, as a matter of course, 
those of his father and mother, borne ‘ quar- 
terly,’ and ensigned with a crosier, like that of 
a bishop, to shew that he was a ‘shepheard.’ 
Sir John Ferne, a man of real erudition, was 
so far carried away by extravagant notions of 
the great antiquity of heraldic insignia, as se- 
riously to deduce the use of furs in heraldry 
from the ‘coats of skins’ which the Creator 
made for Adam and Eve after their trans- 
gression.” 

The siege of Troy is elsewhere assigned as 
the period when “armes were firste invented ;” 
and, coming lower down, Master Gerard Leigh 
ascribes to Alexander the Great, “ gules a gol- 
| den lyon sitting in a chayer and holding a bat- 
tayle-axe of silver. The ‘atchievement’ of 
Czsar was, if we may trust the same learned 
—— ‘Or, an eagle displayed with two heads 
sable.’ ”’ 

Here is the Macedonian conqueror’s shield. 





When we arrive at more authentic times, we 
find it stated : 

“The standards used by the German princes 
in the centuries immediately preceding the Nor- 
man Conquest are conjectured to have given 
rise to heraldry, properly so called. Henry 
l’Oiseleur (the Fowler), who was raised to the 
throne of the West in 920, advanced it to its 
next stage, when, in regulating the tournaments 
—which from mismanagement had too often 
become scenes of blood —he ordered that all 
combatants should be distinguished by a kind 
of mantles, or livery, composed of lists or nar- 
row pieces of stuff of opposite colours, whence 
originated the pale, bend, &c., the marks now 
denominated ‘honourable ordinaries.’ If the 
honour of inventing heraldry be ascribed to the 
Germans, that of reducing it to a system must 
be assigned to France. To the French belong 
‘the arrangement and combination of tinctures 
and metals; the variety of figures effected by 
the geometrical positions of lines; the attitudes 
of animals, and the grotesque delineation .of 
monsters.’ The art of describing an heraldic 
bearing in proper terms is called blasonry, from 
the French verb blasonner, whence also we de- 
rive our word blaze in the sense of to proclaim 
or make known. ® 

‘The heavens themselves b/aze forth the death of 

princes.” —Shakspeare. 

* But he went out and began to publish it much, and 
to blaze abroad the matter.’—St. Mark. 

‘’Tis still our greatest pride, 
To blaxe those virtues which the good would hide.’ 
Pope. 
The verb seems to have come originally from 








the German blasen, to blow a horn. At the 
ancient tournaments the attendant heralds pro- 
claimed with sound of trumpet the dignity of 
the combatants, and the armorial distinctions 
assumed by them; and hence the application 
of the word to the scientific description of coat- 
armour. The arrangement of the tinctures and 
charges of heraldry into a system may be re- 
garded as the third stage in the history of the 
science. This, as we have just seen, was achieved 
by the French; and hence the large admixture 
of old French terms with words of native growth 
in our heraldic nomenclature. * * * 
“It was in the time of Richard I. that he- 
raldry assumed more of the fixed character it 
now bears. That monarch appears on his great 
seal of the date of 1189, with a shield contain- 
ing two lions combatant; but in his second 
great seal (1195) three lions passant occur, as 
they have ever since been used by his suc- 
cessors. Before coming to the throne, as Earl 
of Poitou, he had borne lions in some attitude; 
for, in an ancient poem, cited by Dallaway, 
William de Barr, a French knight, utters an 
exclamation to this effect: ‘ Behold the Count 





[Richard I. from his second Great Seal.] 
of Poitou challenges us to the field; see ine calls 
us to the combat; I know the grinning lions in 
his shield ;’ and in the romance of Cuer de Lyon 
we read the following couplet : 

‘ Upon his shoulders a schelde of stele, 
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With the ‘ lybbardes’ painted wele. 
‘Nisbet mentions a fashion formerly preva- 
lent in Spain, which certainly ranks under the 
category of ‘Curiosities,’ and therefore demands 
a place here. Single women frequently divided 
their shield per pale, placing their paternal 
arms on the sinister side, and leaving the dex- 
ter blank, for those of their husbands, as soon 
as they should be so fortunate as to obtain them. 
This, says mine author, ‘was the custom for 
young ladies that were resolved to marry !’* 
These were called ‘Arms of Expectation.’ * * 
“The application of heraldic ornaments to 
household furniture and implements of war is 
of great antiquity. Ihave now before me the 
brass pommel of a sword on which are three 
triangular shields, two of them charged with a 
lion rampant, the other with an eagle displayed. 
This relic, which was dug up near Lewes castle, 
is conjectured to be of the reign of Henry III. 
Arms first occur on coins in one of Edmund, 
king of Sicily, in the thirteenth century; but 
the first English monarch who so used them 
was Edward III. The first supporters on coins 
occur in the reign of Henry VIII., whose ‘sove- 
reign’ is thus decorated. Arms upon tombs 
are found so early as 1144. Among the ‘ cu- 
riosities’ of heraldry belonging to these early 





* “ Query—Might not some of our English maidens, 
who are verging somewhat on the antique, resort to 
this mode of advertising for a husband with advan- 
tage? The odious appellation of ‘old maids’ would 
then give place to the more courteous one of ‘ ladies 
of the hal{-blank shield,’ ” 
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times may be mentioned adumbrated charges ; 
that is, figures represented in outline with the 
colour of the field shewing through; because 
the bearers, having lost their patrimonies, re- 
tained only the shadow of their former state 
and dignity. io ” 

‘“‘ Persons of the middle class, not entitled to 
coat-armour, invented certain arbitrary signs 
called Merchants’ Marks, and these often occur 
in the stonework and windows of old buildings, 
and upon tombs. Piers Plowman, who wrote in 
the reign of Edward III., speaks of ‘ merchaunts’ 
markes ymedeled’ in glass. Sometimes these 
marks were impaled with the paternal arms of 
aristocratic merchants, as in the case of John 
Halle, a wealthy woolstapler of Salisbury, ren- 
dered immortal by the Rev. Edward Duke in 
his ‘ Prolusiones Historice.’ The early printers 
and painters likewise adopted similar marks, 
which are to be seen on their respective works.® 

A rude monogram seems to 
have been attempted, and 
it was generally accompa- 
nied with a cross, and, oc- 
casionally, a hint at the in- 
ventor’s peculiar pursuit, 
as in the cut here given, 
where the staple at the bot- 
tom refers to the worthy 
John Halle’s having been 
a merchant of the staple. 
The heralds objected to 
such marks being placed 
upon a shield, for, says the writer of Harl. ms. 
2252 (fol. 10), ‘Theys be none armys, for every 
man may take hym a marke, but not armys with- 
out a herawde or purcyvaunte ;’ and in ‘ The 
Duty and Office of a Herald,’ by F. Thynne, 
Lancaster Herald, 1605, the officer is directed 
‘to prohibit merchants and others to put their 
names, marks, or devices, in escutcheons or 
shields, which belong to gentlemen bearing 
arms and none others.’ At the commencement 
of the fifteenth century considerable confusion 
seems to have arisen from upstarts having as- 
sumed the arms of ancient families, a fact which 
shews that armorial bearings began to be con- 
sidered the indispensable accompaniment of 
wealth. So great had this abuse become, that, 
in the year 1419, it was deemed necessary to 
issue a royal mandate to the sheriff of every 
county ‘to summon all persons bearing arms to 
prove their right to them,’ a task of no small 
difficulty, it may be presumed, in many cases. 
Many of the claims then made were referred 
to the heralds as commissioners, ‘ but the first 
regular chapter held by them in a collective 
capacity was at the siege of Rouen, in 1420.’ 
The first King of Arms was William Bruges, 
created by Henry V. Several grants of arms 
made by him from 1439 to 1459 are recorded 
in the College of Arms. * ° * 

“Richard III. greatly promoted the cause 
of heraldry in England by the erection of the 
heralds into the corporate body which still 
exists under the designation of the College of 
Arms. This epoch may be considered the noon- 
day of the history of armory in England. * * 





* “Tt is almost unnecessary to observe,’ that the ex- 
pression ‘a merchant’s mark ’is by no means appro- 
priate; for such devices were employed in a great 
variety of ways. They appear, primarily, to have been 
used as signatures by illiterate though wealthy mer- 
chants, who could not write their names. At a later 
date they were employed for marking bales of goods. 
Within the last century many flockmasters in the south 
of England used them for marking sheep. Although the 
illiterate of our own times substitute a + for their pro- 
per names, it was far otherwise two centuries ago,when 
they generally made a rude monogram, or peculiar 
pom analogous to the merchant’s mark of earlier 


‘Shields have been made of every imagin- 
able shape, according to the taste of the age or 
the fancy of the bearer, with these two restric- 
tions, that the shields of knights-bannerets 
must be square, and those of 
ladies in the form of a lozenge. 
The most usual, because the 
most convenient, shape is that 
which is technically called the 
heater-shield, from its resem- 
blance to the heater of an iron, 
with some slight variations. Our 
friend Sylvanus Morgan, whose 
ingenuity all must admire, in 
defiance of the oft-quoted pro- 
verb: 

* When Adam digged and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?’ 
deduces this shape for men, and 
that of the lozenge for women, 
from the spade of Adam, and 
the spindle of Eve! The ground 
or field of every coat of arms must be either of 
metal, colour, or fur. * * 

“Kings and bishops occur as charges; but 
rarely. The heads of Moors and Saracens are 
more common, and belong to the category of 
trophies, having originated, for the most part, 
during the Crusades. The arms of the Welsh 
family of Vaughan are ‘a cheveron between 
three children’s heads... enwrapped about the 
necks with as many snakes proper.’ ‘It hath 
beene reported,’ saith old Guillim, ‘that some 
one of the ancestors of this family was borne 
with a snake about his necke: a@ matter not im- 
possible, but yet very unprobable!’ Besides 
heads, the armorial shield is sometimes charged 
with ‘arms and legs, naked, vested, or covered 
with armour, hands, feet, eyes, hearts, winged 
and unwinged, &c. The coat of Tremaine ex- 
hibits three arms (et tres manus!) and that of 
the Isle of Man, three legs. Of the former, 
Guillim remarks, ‘ these armes and hands con- 
joyned and clenched after this manner, may 
signify a treble offer of revenge for some not- 
able injurie.’ If we might be jocular upon so 
grave a subject as armory, we should consider 
the second coat a happy allusion to the geogra- 
phical position of the island between the three 
kingdoms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
as if it had run away from all three, and were 
kicking up its heels in derision of the whole 
empire.” 

Crests, mottoes, &c., are fully discussed; but 
our selections have, we hope, sufficiently exem- 
plified the tone, and merits, and illustrations 
of this volume; and we now conclude with 
hearty praise, and one bunch of brief extracts 
for a finale. 

“The most singular supporters, perhaps, in 











the whole circle of heraldry are those of the 
noble French family of Albret. Two lions 
couchant, wearing helmets, support the lower 
part of the shield, and above are two eagles, 
each standing with one foot upon the head of 
the lion, while with the other he holds the 
upper part of the escocheon. The French ar- 
morists make a distinction between supports and 
tenans: in this instance the lions are known by 
the former term, and the eagles by the latter.” 

Of mottoes it is told: ‘The use became 
very fashionable in England from the example 
of Edward III. The motto of the Garter, 
‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ with the order 
itself, dates from this reign. Edward made 
use of various mottoes suited to different oc- 
casions and circumstances. Many of these are 
now obscure, and appear destitute of point, 
such as ‘It is as it is,’ embroidered upon a 
white linen doublet made for this king. Others 
are more easily understood, as the daring and 
profane couplet wrought upon his surcoat and 
shield, provided to be used at a tournament: 

‘Hay, hay, the wythe swan ; 

By Gode’s soul I am thy man!’ 
Mottoes upon ancient seals are extremely rare. 
Mr. Montagu says, ‘I have examined many 
hundred early seals and engravings and draw- 
ings of seals preserved in the British Museum, 
and I know but of about half a dozen... . One 
is of the year 1418, inscribed ‘ Sigillum Jean 
de Juch,’ and contains the motto ‘ Bien Sur.’ 
Perhaps the very earliest instance of a motto 
anywhere is afforded by the seal of Sir John de 
Byron, appended to a deed dated 21st Edward 
I” The motto here is Crede Beronti, sur- 
rounding the arms.* 

“ The enigmatical are those whose origin is 
involved in mystery, as that of the Duke of 
Bedford, Che sara, sara, ‘What will be, will 
be;’ and that of the Duke of Bridgewater, Sic 
donec, ‘ Thus until ——!’ A late barrister 
used, Non bos in lingua,‘ I have no bull upon 
my tongue !’ alluding to the Grecian didrachm, 
a coin impressed with that animal, and ex- 
pressive, probably, of the bearer’s determina- 
tion not to accept a bribe. The motto of the 
Lords Gray was ‘ Anchor, fast anchor ;’ and 
that of the Dakynses of Derbyshire, ‘ Strike 
Dakyns; the devil's in the hempe!’ —enig- 
matical enough, certainly! * * ®# 

‘* But the most curious class of mottoes are 
the emblematical, some of which allude to the 
charges in the arms, and others to the surname, 
involving a pun. Of those allusive to the arms 
or crest, the following are examples: that of 
the Earl of Cholmondeley is, Cassis tutissima 
virtus, ‘ Virtue the safest helmet,’ alluding to 
the helmets in his arms; and that of the Eger- 
tons, Leoni, non sagittis fido, ‘1 trust to the 
lion, not to my arrows;’ the arms being a lion 
between three pheons or arrow-heads. The 
crest of the Martins of Dorsetshire was an ape, 
and their motto, ‘ HE. wHo. Looks. aT. Mar- 
TIN’S. APE, MARTIN’S. APE. SHALL. LOOK. AT. 
HIM!’ Much wit, and, occasionally, much ab- 
surdity are found in punning mottoes.” 

We offer a few samples :— 

“Some mottoes are intentionally ambiguous, 
as: Hone of Ireland. WHonesta Libertate, or 
Hone, sta libertate, ‘ With a just liberty,’ ory 
‘ Hone, support liberty.’ 

“ D’Oyley of Norfolk. ‘* Do’ no ‘ yll,’ quoth 
Doyle!’ 

“ Here is a truism: Vere, earl of Oxford. 
Vero nil verius, ‘ Nothing truer than truth.’ 

“ And here a cockneyism: Wray of Lincoln- 
shire. Et juste e¢ vray, ‘ Both just and true.’ 








* « The modern motto of the family is Crede Biron,” 
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“*Set on!’ says Seton, earl of Wintoun; 
Boutez en avant! ‘ Lead forward!’ says Vis- 
count Buttevant; ‘ Fight on,’ quoth Fitton; 
* Smite,’ quoth Smith. Pugnacious fellows ! 

“Dr. Cox Macro, the learned Cambridge 
divine, consulting a friend on the choice of a 
motto, was pithily answered with ‘Cocks may 
crow !’ 

“James. J’aime jamais, ‘ I love ever.’ 

“ Purefoy of Leicestershire. Pure foy ma 
joye, * Sincerity is my delight.’ 

‘¢ Tey of Essex. Tais en temps, ‘ Be silent 
in time.’ 

‘“* Pagitt of Surrey. 
venants with God.’ ” 


Pagit Deo, ‘ He co- 





THE COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE. 
[Second notice.] 


Tue character of the adviser is capitally drawn , 
but we have only room for a trait or two :— 
“For instance, he liked a pint of wine as 
well as most men, and rumour said, at college 
none had a clearer head after a whole bottle of 
the newest and hottest of four-year credit Ox- 
ford port; but since, though he still liked wine, 
wine did not like him, it was in vain that Mr. 
Paxton pushed his best bottle after the second 
glass. Then again, no one would lend a more 
eager ear to the stirring adventures and ‘hair- 
breadth ’scapes’ of a run with the County Sub- 
scription pack ; yet, saving a single undesigned 
coincidence, that John had happened to have 
business in the same parish in which the meet 
took place, and at the same hour of the same 
morning, and that Tom the huntsman said at 
the Paxton Arms the same evening, that who- 
ever had been guilty of making Mr. Corbett a 
parson had to answer for one good huntsman 
spoiled, there had been no reason to think he 
had ever been seen after a fox, though he had 
been more than once offered a mount. He used 
to say, ‘We must take human nature us we 
find it: what though I could find time to serve 
my parish, and have some sport too, once in a 
way, it is not worth while to give that un- 
starched and unhanged Methodist a chance 
against the church; he would preach on ‘ Be- 
ware of dogs’ next Sunday, as he did when 
Thomas Filmer was seen out with the harriere.’ 
What wonder, then, that the plain, unaffected, 
hearty advice of sucha man as this seemed to 
Fred Paxton like a homely assurance: ‘ Believe 
me, I’ve had my day; I’ve tried all these things of 
which I am warning you, and deeply rue the trial. 
I do not pretend to have been much more inno- 
cent than others of my age; but I am wiser now, 
and would save you from the miseries which 
folly brought on me.” * * * ‘All I know 
about Oxford,’ interrupted Fred, ‘is what I have 
heard of wine-parties, and riding home from 
Bullington two on one saddle, breaking glasses 
as soon as you have drunk out of them; and all, 
in fact, which I have picked up from a few re- 
ports of actions for debt brought by Oxford 
tradesmen, and treatises of college-life.’ ‘Then, 
Fred, you have imbibed the very notions which 
Iam most desirous to keep out of your mind. 
Such publications do a positive injury to society, 
shewing but part of college-life, and that part 
shamefully exaggerated. ‘Ihe worst is, that they 
fill the minds of schoolboys with examples of 
profligacy, and give a taste for dissipation; and 
instead: of things honourable and of good re- 
port, in which neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
would be found wanting on a fair comparison of 
good and bad together, scenes of folly and of vice 
are crowded together, and set forth in flaming 
colours, as an average sample of the whole. 
And why? because forsooth the minds of those 











writers who condescend, or are fit to minister to 
the vulgar palate, have an affinity to vice, but 
not to virtue ; and because there are fifty readers 
of the lives of profligates to one admirer of 
such worthies as those enshrined in the pages 
of good old Izaac Walton. But be advised, 
Frederic; forget such scenes. They have as 
little claim to the title of Life in Oxford as a 
certain Tom and Jerry history of cockfights, the 
ptize-ring, sporting taverns, and the lowest 
dens of thieves and drunkards, deserved to be 
called Life in London. Stand for a moment in 
Cheapside ; see the unwearied stream of cabs, 
omnibuses, merchants’ wagons, and vehicles of 
all kinds; picture to yourself the establishment, 
the business, and the commerce of which each 
must be the representative and the product. 
Look at the double stream on each side of the 
way of busy passers to and fro, with quick step 
and contracted brow, each absorbed in his own 
enterprises; and when you have formed some 
kind of estimate of the countless thousands en- 
gaged in the honourable duties of commercial 
life, then ask yourself. where are the brutes and 
the bullies, the madmen and the profligates, 
whom many are so far imposed on as to believe 
the chief actors on the vast stage of London 
life? No less erroneous are the impressions 
commonly received of our universities. It is 
not to be denied that London has its thieves, 
its rakes, and roués of every grade, from the 
titled swindler and adultress to the lowest pil- 
ferer and prostitute of St. Giles’s. It is not 
to be denied that in Oxford there are those 
who glory in their shame, buy that for which 
they cannot pay, keep company with stage- 
coachmen, and seem to think it the height 
of gentility and manlinesss to affect the lan- 
guage of the boor, and the appetites of the 
brute. But look about you as you pass through 
that city of colleges, and ask where are they, 
and what is the proportion they bear to the 
many by whom the very mention of such prac- 
tices are frowned away in disgust. Compare 
those of academical education with the other 
members of society, and then say whether their 
manners and taste are such as to argue that the 
exaggerated excesses of the universities are the 
exception or the rule. Doubtless, youth is the 
age of inexperience and folly, of strong temp- 
tations to commit error, and utter carelessness to 
conceal it. This is the case all the world over, 
and not in Oxford only. Temptations are not 
local. They are more from within than from 
without; and who will deny that the same num- 
ber of young men would give quite as much 
cause for scandal if scattered about the country, 
as if collected together incolleges? For, though 
large societies of the young engender a spirit of 
excitement which encourages slighter excesses, 
we must not forget that it also originates a 
public opinion and a sentiment by which the 
more serious failings are kept in check. When- 
ever, therefore, we hear of defying proctors or 
tutors, being at the mercy of dunning creditors, 
and using childish tricks to evade them, climb- 
ing college-walls, mixing with low company, 
and being countenanced in intemperance of 
any kind, we shall do well to consider that the 
persons who amuse us with such stories have 
only picked up a tale of the extravagances of 
some silly fellow in an unguarded moment, and 
that such practices are known to the majority 
only to be laughed at and despised. Let it be 
granted therefore, Fred, that you do not go 
to college to imitate the ‘larks,’ the ‘ rows,’ 
‘sprees,’ or any other popular topics of low 
novelists; that such things are no more the 
distinctive feature of Oxford than of any other 
town in England; and above all, that they are 


excesses in which you would not receive the 
countenance of even a tenth part of any repu- 
table college at the time, nor of a fiftieth part 
a few years after date. Some members of a 
‘rowing’ or ‘uproarious set’ which existed 
seven years ago live around me at this moment, 
but they have the greatest abhorrence of their 
former practices ; and, far from making the least 
allowance for collegians who fullow their ex- 
ample, I have heard them burst out into the 
most impatient expressions of invective and 
detestation at the very mention of their names. 
But is it for Latin, Greek, or mathematics, that 
you should go to a university? Certainly not : 
this is but a part of the advantages; you might 
prosecute these studies at home. Is it to 
attain to the dignity of a B.A. or M.A. degree, 
or to compete for honours? No, the degree is 
but the sign of the academical character ; the 
honours are only the sign of classical or mathe- 
matical proficiency. ‘The question, what is the 
essence of the academical character itself, re- 
mains as before. Is it to gain a fellowship, 
and thus pupils for the present, with a living in 
expectancy? These are only the means and 
the rewards of education. Poor indeed is the 
conception of those who see no more in a uni- 
versity than a market for labour. Private tutors 
there always must and will be, both great and 
small, cheap, middling, and dear, about a uni- 
versity ; so also will there always be men who 
to gain a fellowship would barter the very 
brains it is designed to stimulate. Still, how- 
ever prominent a place the prizes and offices of 
a university may hold in the sordid calculations 
of narrow-minded men, ‘child of reason, thére 
are greater things than these.’ Is it for the 
advantages of society, to gain a better standing 


‘and position in life—in short, to be made a 


gentleman? This again is a partial and per- 
verted view of academical advantages.’ ‘ Now,’ 











says Fred, ‘the next thing to knowing what 
university education is not, is to know what it 
is.’ ‘True, that is the point; still it was ne- 
cessary to smooth the way. But you must not 
expect me to tell you all in a short pithy defi- 
nition. These things are logically good, but 
practically useless. ‘Ihe difficulty of explaining 


|the advantages of a university education is 


like making a man appreciate the flavour ofa 
fruit he never had in his mouth, and that when 
it is a matter of acquired taste too. Besides, 
since no man can see himself, and few are con- 
scious of their own deficiencies, how can you 
duly estimate a a remedy of which you do not 
feel the need? Your own sense must tell you 
that what I have to say you must take partly 
on faith and authority, contented to see the 
reason when you reap the benefit. I must ex- 
plain myself by common instances and popular 
illustrations. And first of all, Fred, you know 
advantages are like all other things—greater 
or less by comparison ; and duly to appreciate 
the advantages of a university education, we 
must compare the four years spent by one man 
at a university with four years spent by one of 
the same age elsewhere, and alter setting the 
influence for good or for bad of the one sphere 
of life against the other, we must strike a fair 
balance between them. It will then. be quite 
fair to presume that whatever the one exhi- 
bits more than the other, must be set down to 
the account of its advantages, however uncon- 
nected with the system, and however accidental 
or indirect these advantages may appear. For 
when accidental consequences are found uni- 
form and inseparable from a system, it is usual 
to reckon them not a casual sequence, but the 
legitimate consequence and effect of that sys- 
tem, without demurring about the why and 
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wherefore. First, then, supposing that from 18 
to 22 years of age, a youth who did not go to 
college remained at home and entered no pro- 
fession at all, what would people say? ‘There 
goes young So-and-so, lounging about, tired of 
riding, tired of walking, voting every thing a 
bore, complaining how dull the place is, ever 
looking forward to some ball, battue, archery- 
meeting, or hunt, and not having much zest 
to enjoy those amusements when they come.’ 
All recreations when continued of course cease 
to be such, and have no more charms than daily 
toil for daily bread, nor half the satisfaction. 
For when the gentleman depends as much on 
his gun or his boat to gain an appetite for 
his dinner as the gamekeeper or waterman to 
gain a dinner for his appetite, the labourer has 
decidedly the more pleasure of the two; for 
when he looks forward to repose and grateful 
ease, his master (so called) dreads the return 
of vacuity and ennui. Besides, we have an 
instinct to be useful. I, for one, feel as strong 
inward qualms, independent of any reflection ; 
I feel as genuine stings of conscience at idle- 
ness and waste of time as at falsehood or dis- 
honesty itself; and so, I presume does every 
healthy mind. * * The most inexperi- 
enced must observe that the collegiate years 
(from 18 to 22 on an average) spent in idleness, 
involves certain ruin, both present and future. 
A man’s character must be formed after some 
one, and of course those around him: and who 


are the companions to be the mould and model | lite society ? 


of the idler? 
quenters of the billiard-room ; the marker, even, 
for many a tedious hour ; the tap-frequenters of 
the sporting tavern; the coachman, the game- 
keeper, and the groom! This is no exaggera- 
tion. Let any man recall the many instances 
of youths without profession, and then say 
what have been their pursuits, their company, 
and their general character. Secondly, let us 
suppose a youth enters a profession. * * * 
Before he is educated as a barrister, every 
judge upon the bench would tell you to send 
him to a university. This, indeed, is the pre- 
paration required by Blackstone; who says, 
that if a man merely studies facts and cases, 
like an attorney’s clerk, instead of training his 
mind to the investigation of principles, then 
principles he can never know. But put this 
aside. Never mind the lawyer; we are now 
considering what system best forms the man. 
For two years at least the youth we are sup- 
posing would be employed for the greater part 
of the day in an office. Who would be his com- 
panions? What would be the character of his 
employment, of those with whom he would have 
most frequent intercourse, and what would be 
the general influence on his character? Con- 
sider these questions well; weighing, above all 
things, the fact that both in the university and 
every where else, it is indisputable that from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age is the time 
in which the style, taste, refinement, and ge- 
neral character of men are formed, for better 
or for worse, and that too on the model of those 
more immediately around them. Again, think 
of the low clerks and common people, to whom 
a large part of every lawyer’s time is necessarily 
devoted. Think of the chicanery, the quibbling, 
and the shuffling with which, be he ever so 
honest, the sharp wit and blunt conscience of 
the litigious must tend to familiarise him. 
What shall we say of the sordid, the vindic- 
tive, and the selfish feelings with which a mind 
yet tender, innocent, and unsuspicious, is to 
be made prematurely conversant? Then the 
ways of the world, knowledge of human na- 
ture, shrewdness in business, coolness, circum- 











spection, wariness, and caution, are certain 
qualifications of a very mixed and alloyed cha- 
racter, and rather dangerous for youth to learn ; 
and when to this we add the spirit of emula- 
lation, contention, enterprise, and desire of 
victory at all costs, so rife in the bosom of 
youth, who is there that would not fear that 
two years of influence so baneful, and inter- 
course so chilling, might be fatal to that sen- 
timent of honour, sincerity, and generosity, 
which are the pride, the grace, and ornament, 
of manhood? So much for the manners and 
the man—so much for the feelings, the con- 
science, and the heart. But what will be the 
influence of this mode of life upon the mind? 
All previous instruction at the best of schools 
is stopped at the very point at which it begins 
tobeserviceable. The classicsare closed forever. 
All taste for literature is nipped in the bud; and 
the newspaper, the novel, and the magazine, for 
the most part, are the sum total of all the intel- 
lectual treasures he can ever hope to call his 
own. To sum up all, recall to mind any law- 
yer’s office which you please. Picture to your- 
self the dusty parchments, tin boxes, meagre 
clerks, and clients on a market-day, and then 
say what kind of person should you expect to 
see one of your late schoolfellows emerge from 
such a haunt as this, after being for two years 
exposed to its influence? Would he possess 
that elegance of manners or refinement of ideas 
which would render him an acquisition in po- 
Clearly not. At that early age 


Idlers like himself; the fre-| man is ‘cereus in vitium flecti ;’ receiving im- 


pressions like wax; while at a later age, when 
his habits are formed, instead of the wax, we 
may represent him by the seal, stamping its 
own distinctive character with no perceptible 
change from the contact. If such is the dis- 
advantage of a premature initiation into the 
life of the lawyer, what shall we say of the sur- 
geon? Worse still.” 

And so he goes through the argument; and 
sorry we are we cannot be with him to the end. 
But we have quoted enough to shew what sort 
of a book this is; and we can only most cor- 
dially again recommend it, as being very prac- 
tical and sound for the object in view, and 
more than usually diverting for the way in 
which the task is performed. A brief pane- 
gyric on fishing (p. 71) is worthy of old Izaac 
himself in his happiest mood. 





Memorials of the Life and Works of Thomas Ful- 
ler, D.D. By the Rev. A. T. Russell, B.C.L. 
Pp. 347. W. Pickering. 

At the present time, a more exemplary model, 

or a more useful work, could hardly be placed 

before the ministers and communion of the 

Church of England. Fuller’s chum at Sidney 

Sussex College was Sir Rowland Litton, of 

Knebworth, an ancestor of Sir Bulwer Lytton; 

but having incidentally noticed this, we must 

refer the volume altogether to readers as one 
carefully and judiciously written, and ina style 
of moderation which does honour to its author. 


St. Etienne: a Romance of the French Revolution. 
By Miss Martin. 3 vols. 
Tue third volume of this romance is indeed 
a reality. By some miscalculation of the s., 
its two predecessors, though of ample dimen- 
sions, are lean in comparison with its enor- 
mous growth. It is, as it were, three volumes 
rolled into one ; and its appearance makes an 
impression (we know not why it should be so) 
unfavourable for the work. The interminable 
length of conversations leading to nothing, has 
been the cause of this protuberance; and Miss 
Martin’s book would have been far better had 





they been remorselessly pruned out, and she 
had been left with some well-written descrip- 
tions and not feebly drawn characters. The 
scene is Jaid in La Vendée; and with much 
merit in the complication of the plot, we have 
rather to complain of prolixity, and hope to 
meet the fair writer again under a lesser bur- 
den of words. 

Look to the End; or, the Bennetts abroad. By 
Mrs. Ellis, author of “The Women of Eng- 
land.” 2 vols. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Mrs. Ettts has always one end in view—the 

moral improvement and edification of her fel- 

low-creatures, and particularly of her own sex. 

The plan of the present work affords her an 

opportunity of making her lessons more de- 

scriptive and various, and consequently less di- 

rectly inculcative, than most of her other compo- 

sitions. It possesses, therefore, more elements 
for popularity than its predecessors, popular as 
they have been, and are. An English family 
visits Italy, and whilst its beauties and wonders 
are almost thrown away upon the elders, whose 

minds have been formed in and fitted for a 

contracted sphere, they excite the warmest en- 

thusiasm in their companion, the young and 
unsophisticated heroine Eva. Her emotions are 
told with consonant fervour, and objects; which 
attract every traveller in the land of blue sky 
and sun have a different and pleasing glow 
thrown over them. Nor at last is the grand 
lesson omitted: that, delightful as these things 
are, there are aspirations yet far more high, 
and an End of everlasting glory beyond the 
natural loveliness and fading memorials of this 
earth. Mrs. Ellis conducts her readers to this 
result in a very pleasing and: interesting man- 
ner. 

Dodd's Parliamentary Companion for 1845. 
Whittaker and Co. 

Tuis is one of the publications which, in good 
hands, every succeeding year tends to improve 
and render more perfect; and in better hands 
than those of Mr. Dodd such a work could not 
be. By the utmost care he collects his infor- 
mation to the latest possible moment ; and there 
is nothing omitted which requires attention up 
to within a very few days of the appearance of 
this guide ; which is not only accurate as a list 
of men and description of things, but of much 
higher value for its useful and impartial bio- 
graphical sketches and general intelligence in 
regard to every parliamentary subject. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 10.—Mr. R. I. Murchison, president, in 
the chair. The reading of Capt. Haines’ paper 
was not resumed, for, though of the greatest 
importance in regard to the navigation of the 
Red Sea and Sea of Oman, it was deemed 
fitter for reference and study than perusal at 
the evening meeting; nevertheless, as allusion 
had been made, when the former part of the 
paper was read at the last meeting, to the 
Hamyaritic or Hamaiyaric inscriptions in Ha- 
dramant, on which occasion the Rev. Mr. For- 
ster had explained his views regarding these 
monuments of antiquity, the president read, 
with the permission of Col. Sykes, a letter ad- 
dressed to that gentleman by Mr. James Bird, 
secretary to the Bombay Asiatic Society, dated 
Bombay, 2d Dec. 1844. It appears by that 
letter, that the character of the Hamaiyaric in- 
scriptions in South Arabia, as shewn by the 
late Professor Gesenius, is not materially dif- 
ferent from the Ethiopic of the opposite coast, 
only being more primitive, and making use of 
the three primitive vowels of the Syriac in 
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place of the seven vowels in modern Ethiopic, 
which were borrowed from the system of Greek 
vowels when the New Testament was translated 
into this language. Like the modern Ethiopic 
it reads from left to right, and makes use of 
diacritical points, such as appear to have been 
introduced into the Syriac by the Nestorian 
Christians. The language of the inscriptions 
is a mixture of Ghiz and modern Arabic. These 
and other considerations detailed in Mr. Bird’s 
letter, are, he says, solid reasons for considering 
these Hamaiyaric inscriptions to be posterior 
to the Christian era, and that we must read 
them from left to right, and not from the — 
site direction, as other palwographists have 
deemed necessary. The Rev. Charles Forster 
reads the inscriptions from right to left; but 
on this subject Mr. Bird suspends his judgment 
till he shall have examined the matter further. 

The secretary then read an account of an 
exploratory journey along the south-east sea- 
board of South Australia, performed by Go- 
vernor Grey, accompanied by Mr. Bonney, the 
commissioner of public lands, Mr. Burr, the 
deputy surveyor-general, Mr. G. F. Angas, &c. 
The south-east portion of South Australia was 
little known, it having been only traversed in 
one direction by overland parties, who passed 
through a country for the most part of a very 
unpromising character, which induced the be- 
lief that the south-east portion of the pro- 
vince afforded little inducement to settlers, 
and that there was little probability of any con- 
tinuous line of settlements being established 
between South Australia and New South Wales. 
It was in order, therefore, to effect a more 
minute examination of the country that the 
governor undertook to explore it himself, ac- 
companied by such persons as should make the 
examination as effective as possible. The re- 
sults of this journey were of the most satis- 
factory nature; and it was ascertained that, by 
keeping near the sea-coast instead of pursuing 
the line usually adopted, there is an almost 
uninterrupted tract of good country between 
the rivers Murray and Glenelg. In some places 
this line of good country thins off to a narrow 
belt, in other portions of the route it widens 
out to a very considerable extent, and, on ap- 
proaching the boundaries of New South Wales,,it 
forms one of the most extensive and continuous 
tracts of good country which is known to exist 
within the limits of South Australia. The 
south-east extremity seems to have been the 
scene of recent volcanic action; some of the 
craters are filled with good fresh water, and 
are very deep. A great advantage of this 
fine tract of country is its proximity to the 
sea. Along its coasts are three bays, one of 
which has been found to afford good anchorage 
for small vessels, even in the winter season; 
and there is reason to believe that the others 
wi!l also be found good for small vessels, par- 
ticularly Lacepede Bay; thus affording great 
facility for a coasting trade, when the tract 
shall have been settled. The*transports by 
land with drays and carts will be carried on 
without the slightest difficulty; so that there 
is little doubt but that ere long there will be 
a line of settlements between Adelaide and 
Port Philip. Rivoli Bay was regularly sur- 
veyed, and its soundings laid down. The re- 
port contained many curious facts, but for which 
we cannot afford space. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Jan. 22d.—The president, Mr. Warburton, in 
the chair; The following communications were 
read: ‘Geological features of the country 
round the mines of the Taurus,” by Mr. W. W. 








Smyth. The mines described in this paper ap- 
pear to be worked in great masses rather than 
beds or veins. They consist of two, one con- 
taining ores of copper, and the other argentifer- 
cus ores of lead worked for silver. The former 
at Arghaneh Maden is worked in igneous and 
altered rocks in the neighbourhood of Diarbekr, 
the average annual supply being about 3500 
tons of ore, producing about 380 tons of copper ; 
but it is thought that the return of metal from 
the ore might easily be doubled. There are 
several mines of silver and lead worked at 
Kiebban Maden, the proportion of silver being 
about an ounce or an ounce and a half per 
hundred pounds. About 900 lb. weight of silver 
are produced annually, and a small quantity of 
lead. The geological date of the formations in 
the Taurus seems to be, in most cases, that of the 
cretaceous period; but there are also some me- 
tamorphic rocks of more ancient origin. 

‘On the newer coal-formations of the eastern 
part of Nova Scotia,” by Mr. J. W. Dawson. 
This paper was an appendix to a communica- 
tion made last year before the Geological So- 
ciety, and completed the account prepared by 
the author of the carboniferous formation. The 
paper also contained a notice of some footmarks 
observed in the sandstone, which were consi- 
dered by the author to be those ofa bird. In 
an appendix, a notice was given of the junction 
of the carboniferous and silurian rocks at a 
locality called M‘Cara’s Brook. 

Feb. 5.—Mr. Warburton, president, in the 
chair. A paper was read “ On raised beaches 
and the shells found in them, occurring on the 
coast of Essex near Walton,”’ by Mr. J. Brown, 
of Stanway. The object of this paper was to 
direct attention to the fact, that low raised 
beaches exist on this part of the eastern coast; 
and that they contain fossils not only marine 
but fresh-water, and confined to a small number 
of species, though individuals are very numer- 
ous. It was also the wish of Mr. Brown to 
bring these raised beaches into comparison with 
the beds called “ Till’ in the Clyde valley. 

A paper was read “ On the geology of the 
vicinity of the Wollondilly River, in Argyle 
County, in the colony of Sydney, N.S. W.,’’ by 
Rev. W. B. Clarke. The district described by 
the author is chiefly occupied by igneous rocks, 
upon which sedimentary rocks of the carboni- 
ferous period repose unconformably. The ig- 
neous rocks consist of granite and syenite, of 
porphyries, basalt, and trachyte. They pass 
into, and occasionally intersect, one another ; 
and are traversed by numerous dykes of igneous 
rocks of various kinds. The sedimentary rocks 
are not less violently disturbed, and have become 
greatly altered in every place where they have 
been brought into contact with the granite. 

A communication was made by Dr. Fitton, 
“© On the beds of the lower greensand of the Isle 
of Wight.” Dr. Fitton, after describing the 
general structure of the back of the Isle of Wight, 
alluded to the numerous fissures or chines found 
in these localities. He described the different 
beds of the lower greensand, and mentioned the 
fossils most characteristic of each of them; and 
concluded by alluding to some of the fossils from 
the Neocomien beds of the Continent; men- 
tioning the fact, that these foreign strata are 
strictly contemporaneous with the lower green- 
sand of England. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Feb, 4th.—Sir John Rennie, the new president, 
in the chair, addressed the meeting at some 
length, complimenting his predecessor, Mr. 
Walker, who had for ten years fulfilled the du- 


ties of the chair in so zealous and popular a 











manner; enlarging on the vast and increasing 
importance of engineering science; and enforc- 
ing the benefits of unanimity, harmony, and 
hearty co-operation among the members of the 
society. The minutes of the discussion on Mr. 
Barlow’s paper on hollow iron keys for railway 
bars was read; and Mr. Brockedon exhibited 
specimens of his “ vulcanised”’ india-rubber for 
diminishing the vibration of railways, by a layer 
of the material being introduced instead of the 
patent felt between the base of the chair and 
the surface of the sleeper. The preparation 
was a mixture of caoutchouc and sulphur. Its 
elasticity was stated to be of a surprising cha- 
racter, and to be preserved under intense pres- 
sure for along period. It had been tried on 
the Great Western Railway with success; its 
price was very moderate; and it was to all ap- 
pearance indestructible. 

The paper read was by Mr. B. L. Vulliamy, 
** On the construction and regulation of clocks 
for railway-stations.” The author proposed that 
all railway-clocks should be made to shew both 
Greenwich mean time and the actual mean time 
at the station where the clock was placed. This 
could be done very inexpensively by applying 
a double minute-hand to the clock, one point 
indicating Greenwich mean time, the other the 
actual time of the station; Greenwich mcan 
time being shewn by a gilt hand with “ London 
time’ marked upon it, and the ordinary time 
by a plain steel hand. By this simple contri- 
vance the public would readily understand the 
difference of time between London and the place 
referred to in the bill, and regulate their arrival 
at the station in consequence. The paper then 
pointed out the disadvantage of employing a 
spring as the maintaining power of clocks ; shew- 
ing the time occupied in repairing and regulat- 
ing them in case of any accident occurring, and 
their liability to variation; as compared with 
the simplicity of weight clocks, which could be 
repaired in a few hours, and would not require 
time for regulation, the maintaining power re- 
maining the same. It then explained in detail 
the kind of escapement to be used, describing 
that invented by Mr. Airy. It recommendeda 
pendulum of well-varnished teak-wood ; and in 
general entered into much valuable detail on 
the manufacture of large clocks. 
* Feb, 11th.—The president, Sir J. Rennie, in 
the chair. Read: ]. A description, by Mr. T. 
Hughes, of the method employed for draining 
some banks of cuttings on the London and 
Croydon and London and Birminaham rail- 
ways, also a part of the retaining wall of the 
Euston incline-plane. The method adopted 
was the introduction of Watson’s drain-pipes, 
which were made of the iron-stone clay of Staf- 
fordshire ; their surface is pierced with nume- 
rous apertures, small externally, and enlarging 
inwardly, which form prevents their being 
clogged by the earth, and allows whatever en- 
ters to pass freely into the pipe. The panels 
of the retaining wall were drained by boring 
holes through the brickwork at given dis- 
tances by a powerful auger, worked by a ma- 
chine, and then inserting cast-iron pipes of the 
same form as those of clay. This process proved 
so effectual, that the walls which before shewed 
evidence of water being lodged behind nearly 
the whole length, were now evidently drying 
fast, and the water oozed out from the pipes 
at all times, even during the severe drought 
of 1844,—2. A description of the Ouse bridge 
on the Hull and Selby railway, by Mr. W. B. 
Bray. The river Ouse, at Selby, is 196 feet wide 
and 14 feet deep at low water ; the tide rises 4 
feet at neap-tides and 9 feet at. spring-tides. 
The bed of the river consists of silt resting on 
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a bed of quicksand, beneath which is hard clay. 
The foundations of the abutments were formed 
of piles driven into the clay; and on these 
longitudinal sleepers and transverse sills were 
tenoned; the intermediate spaces being filled 
with broken stone, grouted with thin mortar. 
On this platform, brick abutments, with stone 
quoins, string-courses, and copings, were built. 
They were subsequently tied by wrought-iron 
rods to heavy stone piers. There were six 
piers placed in pairs, which were founded on 
piles driven into the clay, and tenoned to re- 
ceive the cap-sills, on which cast-iron frames 
were strongly bolted ; the ends being furnished 
with cutwaters of cast-iron plates. The super- 
structure consists of six ribs of cast-iron, an 
inch and a half thick, resting on transverse 
girders: one being placed under each line of 
rails, and one under each hand-rail; the rails 
themselves being laid on longitudinal sleepers, 
twelve inches wide and sixinches deep. In the 
Act there was a clause requiring that this 


bridge should have an opening arch, for the | 


passage of steamers and vessels with fixed 
masts. This consists of two similar leaves, 
each keyed on to a cast-iron shaft, nine inches 
square, with turned journals, plummer blocks, 
and trusses. The total weight of iron work is 
590 tons. The communication was accompa- 
nied by a register of the tides at Selby during 
the year 1842, and was illustrated by a well- 
executed model, presented to the institution by 
Mr. J. Walker. Mr. J.B. Redman exhibited a 
portion of a fender-pile which had been driven 
in the works of the new Terrace Pier at Graves- 
end, in 1843; and in which the “ teredo nava- 
lis,’ or pipe-worm, had made great inroads. It 
appeared, however, that the ravages of this in- 
sect were confined toa space of about three fect 
above the level of low-water spring-tide ; and 
that therefore, if wood-work were well de- 
fended by copper sheathing or scupper nails at 
and below that point, no great injury would be 
received by piles in any situation. The paper 
announced for the next meeting was a ‘* De- 
scription of the Great Britain steam-ship, with 
an account of the trial-voyages,”’ by Mr. T. R. 
Guppy. 


YTHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 29th. — Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, presi- 
dent, in the chair.—After a short communica- 
tion from Prof. Latham, M.D. on the Pillbella, 


Chenook, and Chimmesyan languages of the! to Mr. Hawkins (Num. Chron. v. 83), seventeen | 


Oregon territory, a paper by Mr. Bright was 
read, entitled “ the New Zealander as he was.” 
Cuvier’s classification of the New Zealander 
with the Ethiopian variety of mankind does not 
meet with the approval of Mr. Bright. His 
dark visage is attributed to the practice of the 
tattoo, and the hair, though somewhat peculiar, 
is insufficient to mark a distinction. Indivi- 
duals in every tribe on the eastern, western, 
and northern parts of the north island are to be 
found with a decided Hebrew cast of feature. 
Accustomed to transcribe as their signature 
the tattooings on the face, induces Mr. Bright 
to believe the practice had an origin similar 
to our heraldic emblazonry. When the club 
and the spear were their weapons, they lived in 
towns built on the tops and sides of precipitous 
hills and fenced round with timber. The seve- 
ral houses were separated by well-constructed 
fences, but the houses were not partitioned off 
into rooms; men, women, and children, slept 
together. They have no medical knowledge, 
in which respect they are singular ; and although 
there are priests among them, their power is 
limited to the consecration of persons and 
things, or in other words, to the tabooing o 


them. Theft, adultery, and murder, are de- 
nounced as crimes if practised with one of the 
same tribe, but are not so denounced with one 
of another tribe. On marriage the priest con- 
secrates the bride, and thus taboos her to all 
other men; the bridegroom must give pro- 
perty to the relatives of his bride. Their lawe 
are simple, and are known to every individual 
ofthe tribe. The children of captives are slaves, 
but the children of slave-women by the men of 
the tribe are as one of themselves, and inherit 
their father’s rank. The avocations of the 
sexes are in common, except those of building 
and of war. Mr. Bright concluded his paper 
with deploring, that while the white in thou- 
sands is subsisting where once the black in 
hundreds roamed, and we are boasting of our 
wealth arising out of the sale of colonial lands 
and their produce, we wholly neglect the old 
proprietor. His form and intellect, his arts and 
manufactures, his manners and habits, remain 
unrecorded. One of the most attentive of the 
numerous assembly was a New Zealander, now 
educating in this country under the care of Mr. 
; Halswell; and the manner in which he answered 
the numerous questions addressed to him called 
forth the admiration of all. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 23d.—Dr. Lee in the chair. The Rev. H. 
Christmas, hon. sec., read a paper by Dr. J. 
W. Whittaker of Blackburn, on certain of the 
coins discovered at Cuerdale, and published 
by the society (Num. Chron. vol. v.). They are 
those inscribed SIEFREDVS, EBRAICE, CVNNETTI, 
and aventovici. The general opinion among 
English antiquaries, Dr. Whittaker observed, 
is, that they are French, “ Ebraice’’ being iden- 
tified with Evreux, ‘ Quentovici’’ with Qua- 
nage, and “ Cunnetti” with some undiscovered 
place. The author then proceeded to discuss 
the various reasons assigned against this appro- 
priation of these coins to France, adding, that 
they were repudiated by the French numisma- 
tists themselves. A powerful argument against 
this conclusion seems to be founded on the 
fact that one of the Cunnetti coins exhibits the 
| monogram of Carolus, it being taken for granted 
, that a French king would not cause his money 
to be coined in England, but which argument 
is rebutted by five of these mysterious coins 
| being Alfred’s. The coins reading “ Ebraice,” 
| 





“ Cunnetti,” and “ Quentovici,”’ have, according 


varieties of the reverse, reading most commonly 
<cCRteEN, which are chiefly blunders, or in- 
version of letters, or abbreviations. ‘The author 
then gave at considerable length his opinion 
upon the meaning of this inscription, which 
was, that it was the name of the person who 
fabricated the coins, CIRTENA, pronouncing the 
first letter hard, like kK. At the next stage of 
the memoir, the remarkable coins of Alfred, 
(Num. Chron. vol. v., pl. i. 8) with unknown 
characters, were commented upon. These cha- 
|racters, Dr. Whittaker considered to be He- 
| brew, and equivalent to the writing of the name 
| in ordinary manner thus, xyx27p, “ Curtenzia,” 
or Courtenay, and thus identical with the 
CIRTENA on the coins of Siefred, Cunnetti, 
Ebraice, and Quentovici ; and observed, that his 
first impression was, that this Courtenay was 
a Spanish Jew, who had fraudulently issued 
|@ quantity of purported French, English, or 
| Saxon coins, for special circulation among his 
own countrymen, and this would explain why 
Saracenic money had been found in company 
with Christian coinage. The family of Cour- 
tenay in all probability had a Jewish origin; 
certainly it would be easy to find a Hebrew 











| 





derivation for the name. The fraudulent coiner 
of that name must have resided somewhere in 
England, close to places whose names resembled 
those of the French cities, Quanage, Evreux, 
and Condate, if the last be the Gallic locality 
corresponding to Cunnetti. In conclusion the 


| author observed, that he thought in the word 


EBRAICE the letter v had been often supposed 
an A. The word Fsarvice does actually oc- 
cur, so that the latter half of the two names 
Quentovici and Ebraice are reduced to an 
identity, and may be read assuredly “ Ebar- 
wick” and ‘‘ Quentowick,” or “‘ Berwick” and 
“ Winterbourne,” formerly towns of high con- 
sideration, and within ten miles of Marlbo- 
rough. The word “ Cunnetti” would be Cu- 
netio, or Kennett, on the river of the same name, 
pronounced to this day by the peasantry “ Cun- 
net.’ Mr. Akerman remarked, that he thought 
there were many points in the paper which had 
just been read which would be objected to by 
most numismatists, particularly that of the 
supposed Hebrew inscription. If the charac- 
ters could be satisfactorily read as Hebrew, he 
should have expected to have found something 
in unison with Jewish practices, and that the in- 
scription would have been proved to be some 
religious apophthegm instead of a personal 
name. Mr. Birch also expressed dissent from 
the general arguments and conclusions of the 
author. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited three looped 
Merovingian coins from the collection of Mr. 
Rolfe, of Sandwich, which had come into the 
possession of that gentleman subsequent to his 
exhibition on a former occasion of similar and 
Byzantine coins, from the same locality, near 
St. Martin’s church, at Canterbury. With them 
was found a circular gold ornament set with 
coloured vitreous substances, and a gold pendent 
set with an antique intaglio. Mr. Smith ob- 
served, that these coins had evidently formed, 
together with the pendent and others now lost, 
a necklace, which, irom its intrinsic value, must 
have belonged to a person of distinction, pro- 
bably to some noble lady of the early Anglo- 
Saxons. The inscriptions on the coins gave 
chiefly the names of towns and cities in France 
and those of moneyers. Dr. Lee stated, that to 
the present day throughout Greece the custom 
of wearing gold and silver coins as ornaments 
and necklaces has been retained, and that it 
was very common to see the ladies adorned 
with necklaces arranged precisely as it may be 
supposed the Saxon one was. Mr. Birch said 
that the Roman imperial gold coins were also 
worn as ornaments and necklaces. 

Mr. Akerman read an account by Mr. W. 
Hawkins, of the Russian beard-coins or tokens. 
In most parts of Europe, the author remarked, 
the habit of wearing beards had fallen into 
disuse by the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. Peter the Great, in 1705, issued his 
ukase imposing a tax on those who wore beards 
and moustaches. This measure gave rise to 
much discontent, and at ‘one time the rigour 
with which it was exacted almost excited insur- 
rection. Still, for the space of nearly sixty 
years, the tax, with certain modifications, was 
exacted. When payment was made, a certain 
token or coin was given asa receipt, the various 
kinds of which were described by the author. 

Mr. Bitch read an account of the Sycee 
silver, which comprised a notice of the places in 
China yielding the precious metals, and the 
various legal enactments relating to their em- 
ploy as a circulating medium. 

After the meeting, the chairman, in the name 
of the leading members of the society, presented 
to Mr, Charles Roach Smith a very beautiful 
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and costly silver tea and coffee service, suitably 
inscribed, in testimony of their regard, and as a 
mark of approval of his services as honorary 
secretary, an office he had recently resigned, 
on account (it was stated) of the increasing 
duties of the situation he holds in the Archz- 
ological Association. Mr. J. B. Bergne, the 
treasurer, in handing Mr. Smith a list of the 
subscribers, observed that the part he had taken 
in the affair had been a pleasure to him, as 
well from his regard to Mr. Smith as from 
the spontaneous and spirited manner in which 
the suggestion was met on the part of so many 
members of the society. 


DECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY. 
Feb. 12th.—Read an introductory paper by Mr. 
Vicary, “ On the physiology of timber-trees, 
considered with reference to manufacturing 
purposes.” The few government and private 
collections of specimens of timber in this coun- 
try were noticed, and regret expressed that in 
almost every case no scientific arrangement 
had been attempted, whereby a study of the 
varieties of timber could be promoted. The 
author here contrasted the attention devoted in 
our national museums to stuffed birds, &c., 
with the almost total neglect of a useful classi- 
fication of timber, although entering as it does 
so largely into our every-day comforts and 
conveniences. The growth of trees and the ca- 
pillary action of the sap, &c., the formation of 
knots, and the consequent weakness wherever 
they occur, were next noticed ; also the effects 
of pruning or lopping at a wrong season, there- 
by generating what is usually termed “ dry 
rot.”’ The patent processes of Mr. Payne were 
introduced, exhibiting in a series of experi- 
ments his modes of preserving timber from de- 
cay, and rendering it incombustible; also of 
hardening any English woods, and dyeing them 
of various colours, so as to make them available 
for the purposes of the cabinet-maker. The 
paper was illustrated by upwards of 200 speci- 
mens of different woods, English and foreign, 
sound and in various stages of decay. The sub- 
ject is to be continued_on a future occasion. For 
the next meeting a paper “ On the interior deco- 
rations of the Royal Exchange” was announced. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, Feb. 10.—The Rev. F. Wade, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem ; and the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—The Rev. W. Rogers, Exeter Col- 
lege; the Rev. J. Acres, Lincoln College. 

‘Bachelors of Arts.—F. G. Blomfield, Balliol College ; 
A. R. M. Wilshere, Pembroke College; G. C. Benn, 
Merton College. 

Camprinez, Feb. 5.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—T. Peckston, Trinity College ; T. B. 
Foulkes, Queen’s College; T. T. Leete, Caius College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. J. Mules, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. —F. Bliss, W. 8. Evans, H. Ni- 
cholls, G. Head, Trinity College; W. Gilder, St. John’s 
College; J. M. Lukin, St. Peter’s Coll.; E.T. W. Pro- 
byn, Caius College; 8. W. King, St. Catherine’s Hall; 
J. ¥F. Ogle, Jesus College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Jan, 23d.—Mr. Osburn read a paper, by him- 
self, containing ‘‘ Observations on the Egyp- 
tian ritual, or book of the dead.” The ritual 
consists of three parts. The first describes and 
directs the prayers, ceremonies, and offerings 
to be used while the mummy of the deceased 
person was carried in procession to the tomb. 
The second part narrates the adventures of the 
soul in the nether world, after its separation 
from the body. The third part describes the 
return of the reunited soul and body to the 
upper world. Mr. Osburn’s paper related to 








the first part only ‘of the ritual. The whole 
upper margin of the papyrus, on which this 
portion is written, 1s occupied by a picture re- 
presenting the procession from the embalmer’s 
house to the tomb; its reception at the door of 
the tomb by Anubis; and the offerings made 
within the tomb to the ancestors of the de- 
ceased, and to Phré-Athom, the setting sun. 
The hieroglyphic text is a series of prayers and 
exclamations to be used at the ceremonies re- 
presented above. From this remarkable do- 
cument Mr. Osburn deduced several singular 
and hitherto unnoticed facts connected with 
the system of psychology of which it is the ex- 
position; and was enabled to throw much light 
upon the modes of thought that prevailed at 
the remote period in which it was originally 
compiled. These facts were arranged under 
two heads. 1. The doctrine regarding the dead 
body, which, when embalmed, became a statue 
or image of Osiris, and the proper object of 
worship. 2. The state after death, in which, 
after the embalming was completed, both soul 
and body, in their state of separation, were en- 
gaged in a series of painful and difficult adven- 
tures—the former in its progress to the dread 
tribunal in Hades, where all the deeds done in 
the body must be judged; the latter, in chase 
of its lost companion. The summary of the 
doctrine concerning the dead, as deducible from 
this part of the ritual, was briefly stated as fol- 
lows :—the fruit of the good deeds done in the 
body could only be gathered by those who could 
attain to the reunion of the body and soul in 
the nether world. In order to this reunion, 
both, in the separate state, had to undergo 
a long series of trials and dangers. The means 
whereby the dead could hope to overcome these 
perils were twofold: the perfect preservation 
of the body from corruption by embalming, and 
the favour and help of the infernal gods, which: 
were only to be propitiated by means of vast 
offerings in gold, silver, jewels, and provisions, 
to be made both before and after death. Mr. 
Osburn concluded by observing, that it would 
appear from the quotations given by him, that 
the ritual is a poem, or series of poems. In 
structure it is exactly similar to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, being rhythmical in sense, not in 
sound, and abounding in alliteration. The copy 
of the ritual made use of by him is that pub- 
lished by Dr. Lepsius, from an original in the 
museum at Turin, which the learned editor 
considers to be of very great antiquity. Mr. 
Osburn, on the contrary, contends, from the 
mean and imperfect execution both of the pic- 
torial and hieroglyphic portions, that this is 
certainly a mistake. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
Feb. 13th.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. A paper 
by Mr. G. Wollaston, “‘On the paintings on 
the walls of East Wickham church,’’ was com- 
municated by the Central Committee of the 
British Archzological Association, whose ef- 
forts to save them from destruction have been 
unfortunately without success.—The Dean of 
Hereford communicated a most interesting 
account, by Mrs. Stalkhouse Acton, of Acton 
Scott, of a Roman villa which she has recently 
had explored at Acton Scott, near Church 
Stretton, and in the neighbourhood of the an- 
cient Watling Street. The most curious cir- 
cumstance connected with this discovery was, 
the finding among the ruins several coins of 
the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, &c., among 
which were coins of Smyrna, Neapolis, and 
Andros. Some months ago a parcel of Greek 
coins were said to have been discovered at 


puted the authenticity of the fact, which, how- 
ever, would seem to be confirmed by this new 
discovery. It would appear as though Greek 
soldiers had been placed in some of the posts 
along the Welsh border.—The reading of the 
papers being concluded, Mr. Windus rose and 
said: ‘‘ He begged leave to make a few re- 
marks upon a subject he had that evening 
brought before the society. He alluded to the 
wilful destruction of the Portland Vase. It was 
some consolation to them and to the public that 
the miscreant, whose depraved heart had urged 
him to perpetrate this odious crime, had not 
succeeded to the full extent of his wish. It 
was but too true that nothing could restore 
to them the vase itself; but genuine copies 
had fortunately been made. The late Pichler, 
the eminent engraver of gems, struck with its 
beauty, moulded the vase at Rome. This mould 
was put into the hands of Mr. Tassie; and after 
a certain number (only a few) of casts were 
made, it was destroyed. A few of these casts 
are extant. The Marquis of Exeter, Mr. A. 
Pellatt, and he himself (Mr. Windus), possess 
copies. His own he intended shortly to ex- 
hibit, together with a cast of the sarcophagus 
in which it was found, at the Polytechnicon.”’ 
Sir Henry Ellis stated that the British Museum 
had also one of these copies, which would, as 
early as possible, be exhibited to the public. 
The vase by Wedgewood, it appears, is only a 
modern copy, and not cast from the original. 
Sir Henry Ellis also stated that the vase had 
not sustained so much injury as was expected ; 
that the principal figures were preserved, and 
persons employed in the Museum would be able 
to put it together again. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGE. 

Our readers are aware that Dr. Lepsius is now 
at Thebes ; but the following interesting com- 
munication has been received of his preceding 
investigations :— 

“It appears from the researches of Dr. Lep- 
sius in Upper Nubia, the languages of which 
district in the valley of the Nile he has studied 
during his sojourn in that country, and also 
that of Darfour and the Bejowey of the 
Bishariba (Arabicé Bishareen), out of the val- 
ley, which last-mentioned language he has 
found to belong to the Caucasian family, that 
it is very rich in its grammar, and extremely 
interesting with regard to the place it occupies 
among the other languages; and what is re- 
markable also is, that it appears to have been 
the language of the ancient Meroe.” 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.; Chemical, 8 p.m. ; Me- 
dical, 8 P.M. . ‘ a 

Tuesday.—Linnzan, 8 P.M. ; Syro-Egyptian,7% P.M. ; 
Horticultural, 2 p.m.; Civil Rugineers P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Microscopical 
(anniversary meetin; if 7 p.M.; Ethnological, 8 p.m. ; 
British and Foreign Institute (soirée). 

pe megs toe 84 p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

_Friday.—Royal Institution, 83 p.m.; Geological (an- 
niversary meeting), 1 p.M.; British and Foreign Insti- 
tute (discussion). 

Saturday.— Royal Botanic, 4 r.m.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.m. 


PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 

Mr. Cuarves Lanpseer has been elected the 
new Royal Academician; an honour fairly 
earned by his zealous and able exertions in the 
higher class of historical art. We believe there 
is another vacancy; and, from what we hear of 
the votes upon this occasion, anticipate that 
Mr. F. Grant, Mr. Herbert, and probably Mr: 
Cope, will become the earliest members in ro- 








Worcester; but some of our numismatists dis- 


tation of this distinguished body. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
No. 1. ‘*Decoyman’s Dog and Ducks.” E. 
Landseer, R.A.—The effect of colour cannot go 
beyond this; nor the softness of the feathery 
covering with which the artist has invested 
these matchless birds. The spectator feels as 
if he could pluck them; and yet with all this 
individuality of touch there is a general breadth 
on the canvass that we know not whether most 
to admire the work upon the closest inspection 
or when seen from a distance, which enables 
the eye to take in the whole. No. 134, “ King 
Charles’ Spaniels,” is another masterpiece of 
the kind, where the two dogs, gracefully accom- 
panied by a cavalier, hat and feather, and a 
gilded spur, form altogether a beautiful subject. 
190 and 199, “ A Sussex Spaniel and a Re- 
triever,” by the same, are admirable portraits. 

No. 2. “La Cephaline.” J. Inskipp.—The 
head of this female is delightful, and in the ar- 

tist’s happiest manner. Characteristic expres- 
sion and a rich tone of culouring are its most 
obvious charms, and the drapery being loosely 
scambled in, prevents us from speaking of it as 
a completely finished painting. When it is so, 
it will still more redound to the already high 
celebrity of the artist. From Mr. Inskipp we 
have also 280, ‘‘The End of the Beat;’ a 
genuine shooting-party ; aad 485, one no less 
faithful of “ Pike-Fishing.” The action, atti- 
tudes, and accessories in both are most true to 
nature, and we should be sorely puzzled to say 
which we prefer. Perhaps the gun, for its 
striking interest ; though we are not sure of the 
rod be not the best picture. 

Nos. 3, 25, 148, and 362. Sporting subjects: 
foxes, rabbits, partridges, fallow-deer, &c. C. 
Hancock.—All executed with great talent, and 
in the first No. with considerable humour. 

No. 4. “On the Lago Maggiore.’’ A sketch 
by C. Stanfield, R.A.—A brilliant sketch in 
Mr. Stanfield’s unsurpassed style. The effect 
of light on the water and buildings is wonder- 
fully transparent. No. 101, is another lovely 
little piece of Italian scenery; but No. 129, 
“On the Holland Diep,” a landscape on a 
larger scale, in the foreground of which the 
waves are all but literally tossing in motion. 
The objects in the distance are composed with 
fine effect, and the ensemble is worthy of the 
pencil which has produced it. We could not 
say more. 

Nos. 5 and 262. “Gateway of Saltwood 
Castle,” and another pretty landscape, by W. 
Fowler. The former is a bright little perform- 
ance, 

No. 11. “ Fruit.” G. Lance.—It is fruit! 
and so is No. 26; but No. 89, “The last ripen- 
ing sunbeam,’ is both fruit and poetry. The 
representation of the rays darting through the 
window on the glowing pineapple and other 
delicacies of the orchard and hothouse, is hap- 
pily conceived, and executed with no less skill. 
To the excellence of mechanical art in the de- 
lineation of still life, this thought superadds a 
sense of enjoyment rarely attending the treat- 
ment of such subjects. No. 102, “* Scraps from 
a Burgomaster’s table,” is as rich as can be 
imagined ; and 440 and 443, other groups of 
fruit, equally eminent examples of Mr. Lance’s 
talent. 

No. 18. ‘George IV. in 1821 visiting the 
Field of Waterloo, attended by the Duke of 
Wellington.” 3. R. Haydon.—A large histori- 
cal picture, of an incident of much national in- 
terest, and treated with great spirit. The king 
and his immortal guide are on horseback ; the 
duke pointing attention to some part of the 
field of his glory. The animals are full of life; 

and the attentive look of his majesty whilst 





listening to the oracle beside him, quietly, and 
without a blemish of theatricalism, telling no 
doubt of some tragical and heroic event, and 
describing the sacrifices and the consequences, 
are conceived with a true painter’s feeling. 
There are some minor traits which we might 
animadvert upon ; but we must rank the whole 
among the greater efforts of art in this exhibi- 
tion, and as such give it our most favourable 
report. 

No. 27. “Dance at Xanthus.’”’ W. Miiller.— 
A very classical and able sketch, for a large 
picture. The dancers, the musicians, the spec- 
tators, the costumes, and the climate (atmo- 
sphere), are ali national and natural. No. 140, 
“Rhodes,” &c., by the same, is a striking view 
of a famous place ; and 498, ‘* Telmessus, Asia 
Minor,” a third production of M. Miiller’s, 
which must be ml wee among the prominent 
adornments of the gallery. 

No. 39. ‘* Lucy Lockit.’’ A. Morton. —A 
clear-skinned and voluptueus Lucy; which re- 
minds us of Hogarth, and does not in that re- 
collection depress the execution of Mr. Morton; 
who has also 431, a study from Nature, not 
perhaps so carefully wrought and highly fin- 
ished, but a picture which well sustains his 
reputation. 

No. 41. “The Ballad.’ F. Stone. — One of 
the artist’s sweet compositions; a female reclin- 
ing on a flowery bank, and entranced in the 
tenderness of song. The countenance and bust 
are both expressive commentators on the poet ; 
whose theme it is as impossible to doubt as if 
the book or broadside were open with the title 
before us. 

[For the present we pass over some land- 
scapes. | 

No. 59. “ The Widow’s Benefit Night.’ F. 
Goodall. — This young artist, by his “ French 
Féte,’’ last year, established a name for him- 
self, which he has fully sustained by the present 
performance. It is a wake or Irish dance, Xc., 
for the benefit of a widow, who, in her weeds 
and with her children, are seen among one of 
the groups towards the left. On the other 
hand, footing it, drinking, love-making, and 
other congenial incidents, fill up the well-peo- 
pled scene. Most of the figures are capitally 
displayed ; but there is a want in too many of 
them of the Irish national character. But the 
piper! he is the flower of the flock. Wilkie in 
all his power never painted any thing superior 
to this maker of music. He is perfect; and 
his pipes as perfect as himself. No. 197. “ The 
Soldier’s Dream,”’ by the same, is one of the 
most poetical and touching productions of mind 
in the exhibition. A Highland soldier asleep 
on the arid sands of Egypt, with the pyramids 
in the background, sees a vision in the misty 
sky of Caledonia, of his own reception at home 
by his faithful wife and joyful children. The 
idea is very affecting, and the picture one which 
could never cease to please. 

Nos. 160 and 184. ‘* Morning and Evening in 
Paradise.”’ J. Martin.—Two compositions in 
the artist’s peculiar style. The figures atoms, 
and the landscape carried out in immense gra- 
dations, combining grand objects with perspec- 
tive, and glowing with the positive colours in 
which Mr. M. delights. 

Nos. 94, 225, and 236. W. Etty, R.A. — 
Small, but most covetable examples of Mr. 
Etty’s study. The first is a Cupid, whose flesh- 
colour is delicious; the second a boldly exe- 
cuted academic nude; and the last, one of his 
dark Cleopatra females, dipping into the lucid 
stream for ablution. 

(To be continued.] 





Portrait of Lady Sale.—A fine lithographic 
portrait of the heroine of Affghanistan has just 
appeared at Messrs. Graves and Co.’s. The 
likeness is by Mrs. Moseley, and the transfer 
to the stone one of the most pleasing and suc- 
cessful productions of Mr. Lane, whose talent 
has in this instance (as is usual with him) done 
ample justice to that displayed in the original 
drawing. The countenance is marked and full 
of character; but the execution of the print is 
as delicate and prepossessing as it is possible 
to conceive. Such a publication is sure of wide 
popularity, both for the interest of the subject 
and its artistic merits, 





BIOGRAPHY. 
ANDREW FRANKLIN. 
In the obituary of the week we observe the 
death, in his ninetieth year, of this patriarch in 
literature, Mr. Andrew Franklin,who, till obliged 
to retire in consequence of the infirmities of 
advanced age, was, for much more than half a 
century, connected with the newspaper-press 
of London as a contributor and editor. We 
had not seen him for some time, and had sup- 
posed either that he was dead, or had gone to 
spend his evening of life in his native country, 
Ireland ; and were consequently much struck 
by the announcement that he had died so near 
to all his former friends and haunts as Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden. During the 
greater portion of his career, Mr. Franklin 
mixed with the social and clever bands (for his 
space of time extended to plurals in this evan- 
escent list) of men who devoted themselves 
chiefly to periodical literature. He was the 
esteemed companion of many of them, whose 
talents would have reflected lustre on any rank 
or station ; and, himself methodical and tempe- 
rate, he was not less prized as a chosen inti- 
mate of the more convivial and exuberant. 
His own quaint humour, and dry manner of 
exhibiting it, made him indeed a very amusing 
associate ; and when these qualities were eli- 
cited by collision with the wits of the happy 
hour, the “ brief chroniclers" of the stage, and 
the bons-vivants of other classes, who formed 
and enjoyed these festive symposia, Andrew 
Franklin was about one of the foremost on the 
scene; well-informed, rational, quietly caustic, 
and entertaining. A good disposition and con- 
tented temperament laid the load of ninety years 
upon his shoulders. Alas, poor Yorick! Mr. 
Franklin was the author of The Mermaid, a 
farce, in 1792; 4 Trip to the Nore, a musical 
entertainment, in 1797; The Wandering Jew, 
a brief comedy, or comic sketch, in the same 
year; The Embarkation, a musical entertain- 
ment, in 1799; The Egyptian Festival, a comic 
opera, in 1800; and The Counterfeit, a farce, 
in 1804, 
MR. HENRY JOSI, 
the able superintendent of the old print depart- 
ment in the British Museum, died on the 7th, 
at the premature age of forty-three. Many 
applications have been made for his succession ; 
though the office is one which there are very 
few candidates who could fill efficiently. Mr. 
Josi was justly and generally esteemed, not only 
for his knowledge in this branch of the art, but 
for his private worth. 
MR. THOMAS GWENNAP. 

WE have to record the premature loss of this 
gentleman, well known in the world of art, at 
his residence in Tichborne Street, on Monday 
the 3d inst., aged only forty-six years. He 
was seized on the Saturday preceding with 
cramp in the stomach, and died in forty-eight 
hours, medical aid being employed in vain. 
He has left a widow and a young child about 
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two years old, He was the son of Mr. Gwen- 
nap, whose collection of ancient armour was 
so greatly celebrated some time ago, and him- 
self an able connoisseur of paintings, and the 
owner ofa number of ancient and curious works, 
which we think it likely will come into the 
market. 
MRS. JAMES GRAY. 

It is a melancholy task to record the early death 
of this child of song, whose poetical productions, 
as Mary Ann Browne, justly attracted a consi- 
derable share of public admiration. She died 
at the Holiwell, near Cork, Her earliest ef- 
forts appeared in the Literary Gazette. 





THE DRAMA. 


Princess’s—On Monday another novelty was 
produced here, called the Carbonari, and with 
complete success; for which it was mainly in- 
debted to the captivating talent of Mrs. Stirling. 
The part is that of a Jewess, whose love for the 
person that is only wooing her for a friend is 
finely delineated, from its earliest glow to its 
final absorbing passion. The story is suffi- 
ciently interesting; and being interspersed with 
some light comedy, well played by Miss Stan- 
ley and Compton, the piece was received with 
approbation throughout, and its termination 
hailed with the warmest applause. 

On Thursday, Miss Cushman, an American 
actress of celebrity, made her début here, as 
Bianca, in Fazio; a part, we are inclined to 
think, not the best suited for the display of her 

owers. Her qualities may be summed up in 
intensity, identifying herself with the character 
she has to represent, and seizing its salient 
points with great energy and passion. But the 
nice delineations of varying emotions, the shad- 
ing between outbursts of the wildest nature, 
have yet to be acquired by study, for which we 
fear her own country, and ours now, offer her 
but few models. Still her personation was 
highly effective. She carried her audience with 
her throughout, and several of her conceptions 
of passages, as well as her delivery and execu- 
tion, evinced hoth originality and genius. The 
entire impression was very pleasing, and she 
justly received the warmest plaudits from every 
part of the house. Mr. Graham played with 
skill and discrimination: and the lively and 
buxom Mrs. Brougham was mis-cast for the 
imperious Aldabella. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


VALENTINE. 
BY A PALHONTOLOGIST. 


Borne upon Pterodactyle’s wing, 
This heart, which once you deemed of stone, 
Model of maids! to thee I bring, 
And offer it to thee alone. 
Not Owen, pondering o’er bone 
Of great Dinornis, fonder grew 
Of mighty wingless birds unknown 
Than I, sweet maid, of you 


The Glyptodon, which Darwin found 
Beside the South Atlantic main, 
Was in no harder armour bound 
Than that my spirit did enchain ; 
Till, bade by thee, Love rent in twain 
The fetters which my fancy tied 
To boulder, glacier, and moraine, 
And bore me to thy side! 


Like some fantastic Trilobite 
That perished in silurian sea, 

And long lay hid from mortal sight, 
So was the heart I yield to thee. 
Now from its stony matrix free, 

Thy paleontologic skill 
Once more hath called it forth to be 

The servant of thy will! 

Geological Society, Feb. 14, 








VARIETIES. 

Dr. Wolff. Accounts of the Bokhara mis- 
sionary have been received from Erzroum, which 
place he reached in an enfeebled state of health 
on the 4th of January. After recruiting his 
strength a little, it was his intention to journey 
to Trebizond, and thence by steam-vessels to 
Southampton. 

The Portland Vase.-—The public will be gra- 
tified to see by our report of the Society of 
Antiquaries, that the Portland Vase has not been 
so utterly smashed as to preclude the possibility 
of cementing it together again. 

Honours to Science and Literature.—The king 
of Prussia has conferred the rank of hereditary 
nobility, with the title of Baron, upon the cele- 
brated Professor Schelling, who holds the chair 
of philosophy in the University of Berlin, and 
M. Schoenlein his majesty’s first physician. 

Shakspere’s Plays.——-We are sorry to learn that 

the proposed arrangement for performing Shak- 
spere and the legitimate drama thrice a week 
at St. James’s Theatre, has been abandoned 
in consequence of the difficulty of bringing the 
expenditure (including new scenery, wardrobe, 
&c.) within the probable amount of the re- 
ceipts. 
The Round Church at Cambridge.—It is stated 
in a Cambridge paper that an appeal against 
Sir J. Fust’s decision in this case is to be brought 
before the privy council; and that Mr. Hope, 
M.P., has offered the funds; whereas the Duke 
of Northumberland, chancellor of the univer- 
sity, has, on the other hand, withdrawn from 
the Camden Society. 

Monster Child.—A most extraordinary mon- 
ster child was, we are informed, recently born 
alive near Clapham, and within a month of ma- 
turity. It has four legs and four arms, and a 
sort of double body united to the head by a 
single neck. But the most remarkable part of 
the phenomenon is, that it has two faces; a 
circumstance, we believe, altogether unique in 
the history of unnatural humanity. The mi- 
serable being cried loudly, but died within ten 
minutes of its entrauce upon a world not made 
for its breathing. It is now preserved in spi- 
rits by the medical gentleman who attended its 
unfortunate mother. 

Charity and Discretion.—The venerable Joe, 
after lying dormant about two hundred years— 
“Generous sir! bestow thy charity?” ‘ Con- 
tent thee, friend, I have it not !’’—has just been 
revived, atid is enjoying the run of the news- 
papers as a fact of the day, and the colloquial 
parties a frequent passer and the sweeper of a 
crossing: there is nothing like being particu- 
lar. A parallel, however, actually occurred on a 
police-dispute from the terminus of the Dover 
Railroad on Tuesday. A wealthy man of Kent 
happened to have forgotten his purse, and was 
roughly handled because he could not pay his 
fare, and finally taken to the station-house. On 
matters being cleared up, and his respectability 
urged as a reason why the functionary ought in 
his discretion to have trusted to his word, the 
managing director replied, “ Sir, we do not per- 
mit our servants to have any discretion !’’ 


Religious Separations.—Among other signs of 
the times, there has been a secession from the 
Romish Church in Prussia, led by a priest of 
Breslau, named Rouge, and followed by others 
in Prussia and Poland. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Travels in India, including Sinde and the Punjab, 
by Capt. Von Orlich, translated by H. E. Lloyd, 2 vols. 
8vo, 25s.—Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, Sth edit. ; 
with a Supplement to the Present Time, fep. 8vo, 10s. 
cloth.—Maternal Management of Children in Iealth 
and Disease, by T. Bull, M.D., 2d edit. fep. 8vo, 7s.— 
Dr. A. T. Thomson’s Conspectus of the Pharmaco- 
peias, 15th edit. 18mo, 5s, 6d. cl.— Spenser's Works, 
new edit, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Shelford’s Law of High- 
ways, 2d edit. 12mo, 7s. 6¢.—Laws relating to Pews in 
Churches, by S. Billing, 12mo, 8s.—Lectures for the 
Times, by the Rey. J. Cumming, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Grant’s Bampton Lectures, 2d edit. 8vo,10s.6¢.—Tour- 
rier’s Model-Book, 3d edit., 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Ollendorff’s 
Treatise on French Genders, 12mo, 2s.—Memoirs of 
Alexander Bethune, by W. M‘Combie, 12mo, 4s. 6d.— 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, translated 
by Beveridge, Vol. IIL., post 8vo, 4s.—Dr. T. Arnold’s 
Sermons on the Interpretation of Scripture, 8vo, 12s.— 
Self-Inspection, by the Rev. D. Kelly, fep. 3s.—The 
Operative Mechanic’s Workshop-Companion, by W. 
Templeton, 18mo, 4s. 6d.—-Treatise on the Culture of 
the Pine-Apple, by G. Mills, 12mo, 5s.—The Trials of 
Margaret Lyndsay, new edit., fep. 2s. 6d. sewed.—Ma- 
nual of Field-Gardening, by J. Nowell, 12mo, 1s. 6d.— 
Tales of Good and Great Kings, by M. F. Tytler, 12mo, 
5s.—Elective Polaricy the Universal Agent, by F. B. 
Burton, 8vo, 7s.—Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and on the Life of Bunyan, by G. B, Cheever, 8vo, 18s. 
—Railway-Shareholder’s Manual, by H. Tuck, 12mo, 
3s.—Plain Lectures on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, by Hon. and Rev. C. G. Perceval, Vol. I., 
12mo, 5s. 6d.—The Cottager’s Sabbath, and otherPoems, 
by John Hurrey, 12mo,5s.—Plans for Gentlemen’s Li- 
braries, post 8vo, 2s. 6d.—The Improvisatore: Life in 
Italy, from the Danish, by Mary Howitt, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 2is.—Silent Love : a Poem, by the late James Wil- 
son, 4th edit., illustrated, sq. 3s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1845. 
February. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday . 6|From 30 to 36/2951 to 29°61 
Miltey. . wT! , Sos RIDE .. De 
Saturday. . 8} , 24 .. 35/2972 .. 2975 
Sunday .. 9] , 23 .. 32/2975 .. 29°64 
Monday . .10} ,, 31 .. 27/2948 .. 29-4¢ 
Tuesday . . ll » O21 ... 37)90H .. 9005 
Wednesday .12] ,, *4 .. 25/2998 .. 30°01 

Wind on the 6th, N.W.; 7th and 8th, N.; 9th, N.W. 
and S. by E.; l0th, S.E. and E. by 8.; 11th and 12th, 
N.E.—The 6th, morning clear, afternoon cloudy, even- 
ing clear; 7th and 8th, generally clear; 9th, morning 
— afternoon cloudy ; L0th, snowing; 11th and 12th, 

clear. 

Edmonton. Cuautes Henry ADAMS. 

Latitude, 51° 37° 32°’ north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 





* This extreme degree of cold occurred about 7 in 
the morning of the 12th. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
R. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS,— 
On MONDAY uext, Feb, 17, at HANOVER SQUARE 
ROOMS, at Eight o’Clock precisely, PADDY by LAN) and SEA; 
including, among other Musical Illustrations, ‘* The bowld Soger 
Boy,”’ ** Forgive, but don't forget,” ** Mother, he's going away,” 
Lad ‘Paddy's Pastoral Rhapsody,” ‘* What will you do, love;”’ and 
Mr. Lover’s original story of ** The Gridiron.” 
Tickets and Programmes to be had at the principal Music Ware- 
houses and Libraries. Admission, 2s.; Front Seats, 3s. 





ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 


—The largest assortment of Steves and Fenders, as well as 





A Frog in a Hole.— Half a column of small 
print in the newspapers has been allotted to 
the story of a frog in a hole, found by a miner 


the earth, in the Pendarran mine-works. The 





and weight. 


in shale forty-five yards below the surface of | 





general Ironmongery, in the world, is now on Sale at RIPPON and 
BURTON'S extensive Warehouses, 39 Oxford Street, corner of New- 
man Street (just removed from Wells Street). 
| Bright steel Fenders, to 4 feet, from 30s. each ; ditto, ditto, with 
| ormolu ornaments, from 60s.; rich bronzed scroll ditto, with steel 
| bar, 10s. 6d. ; iron Fenders, 3 feet, 4s. Gd. ; 4 feet, 6s.; ditto bronzed, 
and fitted with standards, 5 feet, 9s.; 4 feet, 1ls.; wrought-iron 
| Kitchen Fenders, 5 feet, 4s. Gd.; 4 fect, fis.; bright register Stoves, 
| with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, from 5 guineas; ditto, 
tto, with ormolu ornaments, from 9/. 10s.; black Dining-room re- 





"? . . di 

frog, a large-sized one, it 1s stated, leapt out of | giter Stoves, 2 feet, 20s.; 3 feet, 30s.; Bed-room ster Stoves, 
the cleft mineral, though so weak it could crawl | 2 feet, 16s.; 5 feet, 21s. The new economical Thermio Stove, with 
only with great difficulty. Its eyes, it is added, 
were full-sized, but blind, and there is only an 
i j j | article in furnishing ironmongery 30 

ind ication of where the mouth should be. It while the extent ond variety ot the stock is without any equal. The 
is still living, and continues to increase in bulk 


fender and radiating hearth-plate, from 8/. 5s.; Fire-irons for cham- 

| bers, 1s. 9d, per set; handsome ditto, with cut heads, 6s. fid.; newest 
pattern, with elegant bronzed heads, 11s. A variety of Fire-irons,- 
| with ormolu richly-cut heads, at proportionate prices. Any 
cent under any other house, 


money returned for every article not approv 


Detailed Catalog’ wi M4 sent (per post) free, Esta- 
blished (in Wells Street) 1820. 
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J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
DOSCOPF, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 

GULATION N of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCH! yee 
either previous of ace 
wyaineance with poe astronomy, are required to cae. tee 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction ofa second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial, It is po ig ee in diameter, 
and cannot get out of pr lege nor can it affected by the wea- 

ther. Price Two Guineas eac! 


Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the angen of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s, each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long retains its der = 
riority as a perfectly mild emallent Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
sing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 

with Perkins’s steel plate of Windies Castle. 

A variety vege perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Hewnprtr’s ParsgrvaTive Toorn-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying aa Teeth, | and ee them in a sound and 
healthy the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of ae impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Hanparr's Mogiiine is the mo: cto 
substances for maintaining the beauty a iexeriance 3 ry an 
having also a delightful pertum: 

His Germinative Liquid is nese specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Henpatr’s Corp Caram or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

ImPRovED Scowknine Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
Silks. 











os a .B MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
& 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 


The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is open daily from Ten in the 





Morning until Five in the i 
Admission, 1s. ; 1 


. 
aren BARNARD, K — 








RT-UNION of LONDON. 
By Authority of Parliament. 
Subscribers for the current Year ay Peeric 31, will receive 
an impression of a Line Engraving by Dvo, after the 
age by W. Mcvasapy, R.A., ** The CONVALESCENT,” and 
in addition to this, a series of eo in Outline, made ex- 
ressly for the Society, by Rimer, illustrative of 
Thomson’s ** Castle of Indolence. ® 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK,  ¢Hon. Secs. 
4 Trafalgar Square, Jan. 22, 1845. ‘ 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have been selected for 
the a for MATRICULATION in this University in the 
year 1846; 
Homer,—Odyssey, Book V. 
CicxeR0,—Pro Plancio. 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, Feb. 10, 1845. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Pol. I., price 6s., to be published on the 1st of March, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Diary of a late Physician.” 


SECOND EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED, WITH OCCA- 
SIONAL NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


To be completed in 3 vols., price 18s., uniform with 
“* The Diary of a late Physician.” 


“ A remarkable novel. . . . Superior to an’ noe of actual lite 
recently produced in this country.”—Quarterly 


William Blackwood and Sons, Ratubuegh we London. 


Next week will be published, Part I., price 4s., of 

HE CHEMISTRY of VEGETABLE 
— vena —— 
G.T. MU 

Professor of Chasey in the Vale of Utrecht, 
Translated from the Dutch by Dr. P. F. ~hioee viene First 
Assistant - the Laboratory of the Agricalseral Chemistry A: ssocia- 
tion of Scotland. With an Introduction and Notes by Jamas F. W. 

Jouyxstrox, F.R.SS. L. and E. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Nearly ready, 
HE GRENADIER GUARDS. 


By the Hon. CAPTAIN CADOGAN. 


Will contain Portraits of an utant — Ca} — = it-Major— 
Sergeant—Private, Marching-order—Private, 4 ee ng Price Qis 


Dickinson and Son, Lithographic nurreney 114 New Bond Street. 


Classical Dictionarica for Schools. 


In April will be published, with Woodcuts, square 12mo, 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY of GREEK 
OMAN ANTIQUITIES, for the Use of Young 
Scholars. arAbridged trom the larger “ Dictionary of Antiquities 4 
By DR. SMITH. 


Also in preparation, one volume 8vo, 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY for 
SCHOOLS, ne a an Account of the Proper Names, Biographi- 
cal, that occur in the Greek and 
Roman Writers. By Winniam “SMITH, LL.D. 

This work will comprise the same euhjocts as are contained in the 
well- known A age ge of Sree tga avoidin its errors, supplying 
= oncise form the results of the 

ot modern ae It will thus supply a want that has been 

ng felt by most persons engaged in tuition. The biographical and 
SLITS artines w will be on upon thi 
ee 


Ose in the “ Dictionary 
Roman phy and Mythology ;” the geographical 

articles will be entirely new. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street; Taylor and Walton, Gower Street. 











TO ADVERTISERS. 


GRICULTURAL MAGAZINE, and 
JOURNAL of SCIENTIFIC FARMING.—Advertisements, 
to insure insertion in the First Number of this publication, which 
will appear on the Ist March, illustrated with a splendid Engraving 
of Parnce AtBear’s celebrated POLLED OX, taken by permis- 
sion of Her Majesty the Quxew, should be sent without delay to 
the Publishers, Messrs. Scarpes and Son, 13 South Molton Street, 
Bond Street, to whom applications should be made for Prospec- 
tuses, Orders received by every Bookseller. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 
In a few days, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth, Third Edition, 
ALES of the COLONIES; or, the Adven- 
tures of an Emigrant. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 
A late Colonial Magistrate. 

*,* This Work was originally published in 5 vols. post 8vo, at 

* 1, 11s. Gd. .. in which size two large editions have been sold, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. Edinburgh: Bell 
and Bradfute. Dublin: J.C umming. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In demy 8vo, price 2s. sewed, 
ORD AUCKLAND and LORD ELLEN. 
BOROUGH. 
By a BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


In 1 vol. $v0, with many Bagravings, = yg gules, egsropeiataly orna- 


mted, or, 
HE CURIOSITIES = HERALDRY ; 


with Illustrations from Old English Writers. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 


Also, by the same Author, 


ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
ical, and Post $vo, Woodcuts, Se- 
pon iition cen. cloth, 6s. 


*,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body. 
J. R. dees 4 Old Compton Street, sai London, 








CHAUCER AND SPENSER. 
In 1 vol., with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth, 
HAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS: 
With an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. 
By THOMAS TYRWHITT. 

Nearly ready, in 1 vol., uniform with the above, 
SPENSER’S WORKS: with Notes, and 

some Account of his Life. By the Rev. H. J. Toop, M.A. 

Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Miss Tytler’s New Work for Juvenile Readers. 
In small 8vo, with a Frontispiece, price 5s. 
ALES of GREAT and GOOD KINGS. 
By M. FRASER TYTLER. 
Containing the Lives of James I. of Scotland—Charles V. of Ger- 


many—Gustavus Vasa of S ee — of Sweden— 
Henti Quatre of France—Henry V. of Eng! 


William Tait, a —— orl and Co., London. 
Discovery of the Mode é directing Balloons. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY on AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
By J. MAC SWEENY, M.D. 


Author of the Prize Essay on the Climate of Ireland in the 17th 
volume of the ** Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,” 


Simpkio, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 








Gentlemen's Libraries. 
Now ready, in cloth, gilt, price 2s. 6d. ; or 3s. post-free, 


LANS forGENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES; 


with Remarks on < Formation vot Arrangement, Book- 
bindi braries of various 


&e. 
sizes. ys Fifty to Five ‘Henteed Pouncs. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, 
MAXIMS AND OPINIONS OF THE 
UKE of WELLINGTON; 
selected 


from His Grage’s Writings and Speeches, during « Public Life of 
more than halfa Century. With a Biographical Memoir. 


By G. H. FRANCIS, Esq. 
Also, just ready, The 
NELSON LETTERS and DESPATCHES. 
Volume the Second. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 135 Great Marlborough Street. 





In 8vo, price 14s, 


ISTORY of the NONJURORS: their 
‘ontroversies and Writings; with Remarks on some of the 
Rubrics in the Book of Common Pray: 


By T. LATHBURY, M.A. 

By the same, 
A History of the Convocation. 7s. 6d. 
Memorials of Earnest the Pious. 6s. 
The Gunpowder Treason. 3s. 6d. 
The Spanish Armada. 3s. 


A Letter to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. on Suf- 
fragan Bishops. 1s. 
The Old Religion. Seventh Thousand. 3d. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 





Just published by W. Pine, 369 Strand, London, 


ONFINEMENT of the BOWELS, con- 


sidered in relation to its Nature, Causes, Effects, and Treat- 


ment, 
By JAMES sCOTT, M.D. 

This work clearly shews the mischievous fallacy of attempting the 
removal uf costiveness by purgatives ; and points out a mode of easily 
correcting it by safe and natural means. 

Also, ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIONS of SONIFERS, proving 
that all deaf persons may recover their hearing by regulating the ac- 
coustic power by the degree of deafness of each individual. 

W. Pine sends these works free of charge, on receipt of two post- 
ci ite for the wabians or one for the latter. 


Now ae in omnis: 8vo, price 5s., the ent Edition of 
COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. 
Selected from various Authors. 

Edited by the Rey. C, E. KENNAWAY. 

With a Preface by Archdeacon S. WILBERFORCE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Missions to the Heathen. 

Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
M ISSIONS to the HEATHEN: being the 
BAMPTON LECTURE for 1843, 

By ANTHONY GRANT, D.C.L. 

Vicar of Romford, Essex; late Fellow of New College. 


Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
arker, Oxford. 





Williams on the Study of the Gospels.—Second Edition. 
In small 8vo, price 8@., the Second Edition of 


HOUGHTS on the STUDY of the HOLY 


ona. at intended as an Introduction to a HARMONY 
and COMMENT. 


By ny oo. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
1. The Gospel Narrative of our Lord's Nati- 
Yith Reaecti 8s. 6d. 


vity E 





. The Holy Week. 8s. 6d. 
3. The Passion. Third Edition, 8s. 
4, The Resurrection. (In the press.) 





In 8vo, 12s. 


ENDY’S PHILOSOPHY of MYSTERY: 
illustrating Dreams, Ghosts, Mesmerism, &c. 

“ The elegant and laborious work of Mr. Dendy.”—Times, 

“ It reminds us in every page of the erudite Burton, whose ‘ Ana- 
tomy of rewrvety drives away the vapours from the most confirmed 
hypochond Johnson's Jou 

London: Longman, Brown, —— and Longmans. 


WEEKLY VOLUME. 


MEMOIRS of a WORKING MAN. 


London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


KNIGHT'S 





In demy 8vo, price 1s. 


OOD!—A Proposition on the NATIONAL 
DEBT ; with the Ways and Means of the Riddance from all 

Oppressive Taxes. 

By LUKE JAMES HANSARD.—Feb. 1815. 





Printed and pet by Luke a Hansard, 6 Great Tuenstile, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London; and may be had of all Booksellers. 











112 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


—— ee ———————— 


&c. 








Pew Works 


PRINTED FOR 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS. 
With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. 
Arxty. A New Edition, with Supplement, by 
Lucy AIk1N; containing Selections from_ the 
Works of Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Pringle, Char- 
lotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. 8vo, 18s. 


2. The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. By Tuomas 
Butt, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury 
Midwifery Institution. 2d Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 


By the same Author, 


Hints to Mothers, for the Management of their 
Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room; with an Exposure of Popular Er- 
rors in connexion with those subjects. 4h Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 

** Excellent guides, and deserve to be generally 
known.” —Med.-Chir. Review. 


3. The Collegian’s Guide; or, Re- 


collections of College Days: setting forth the Ad- 
vantages and Temptations of a University Educa- 
tion. By *¢*¢ ****#**, M.A, —— College, Ox- 
ford. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ A book of facts, of usefulness, and of instruc- 
tion. No man should think of sending his son to 
either university, and no son should set out for 
his destined Alma Mater, until he has attentively 
perused this amusing work.”—Court Journal. 


4, On Landed Property and the Ma- 


nagement of Estates; comprehending the Rela- 
tions between Landlord and Tenant, and the Prin- 
ciples and Forms of Leases; of Farm-Buildings, 
Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, and 
other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By 
Davip Low, Esq., F.R.S.E. &c. Author of “ Ele- 
ments of Practical Agriculture,” &c. 8vo, with 
numerous Engravings, 21s. 


5. Travels in India, including Scinde 
and the Punjab, in 1842 and 1843, By Captain 
Leopotp Vow Oaticu. Translagd from the Ger- 
man by H. Evans Luovp, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
two coloured Frontispieces, and numerous Illus- 
trations on Wood, 25s. 


6. Elements of Physics. Part I.— 
Ponderable Bodies. By C. PF. PescneEt, Principal 
ofthe Royal Military College, Dresden. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 
Fep. 8vo, with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


7. The Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society. Edited by D. T. Anstep, 
M.A. F.R.S., Vice-Secretary of the Geological So- 
ciety. No. I., 8vo, with Woodcuts, Plates, and 
Maps, 4s. 


8. The History of the Reformation in 
Germany. By Leorotp Rawke. 2d Edition. 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 

Vols. 1 & 2. 8vo, 30s. 

“« Of the capacity and merits of the translator 
it would be a waste of words to speak, since they 
have been long felt and appreciated in every lite- 
rary production in which she has been engaged. 
The mass of valuable annotation she has now 
given us from German authorities of every de- 
scription is deserving of the highest praise, as 
adding very considerably to the sterling worth and 
interest of Ranke’s work. Her own explanatory 
notes are also most useful.”—Literary Gazette. 


9. Parochialia; or, Church, School, 


and Parish. The Church System and Services 
practically considered. By the Rev. Joun Sanp- 
Frorp, M.A., Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worces- 
ter, and Rural Dean. 8vo, with alee nants * 

3. 


London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemuans. 





The following NEW BOOKS are 
just ready. 





1. 
HE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS and 
DESPATCHES, recently discovered at Woodstock. 
Edited by Sir George Murray. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 

(On the 20th.) “a 


NAVAL WORTHIES of QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH’S REIGN; their Achievements, Adventures, 
and Discoveries. By Jonn Barrow, Esq., Author of 
the “ Life of Drake.” 8vo. 


I. 

TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA; with 
Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, 
and Nova Scotia. By Cuarves LYELL, Esq., F.R.S. 
With Plates. Post 8vo. 


LIFE of the late LORD HILL, Commander 
of the Forces. From his Journals, and other Sources 
supplied by his Family and Friends. By Rev. Epwin 
SipnEY. Portrait. 8vo. 


SKETCHES of PERSIA. By the late Major- 
General Sir Joun Matcorm. A New Edition. Post 
8vo. 


VI. 
The FRENCH in ALGIERS. From Ger- 
= = French Originals. By Lady Durr Gorpon. 
‘ost Svo. 


vil. 
HAWKESTONE: a Tale of and for Eng- 
land in the Year 184 . 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. (Ready.) 


Vit. 

CORRESPONDENCE of the HON. 
RICHARD. HILL, ENVOY at the COURT of SAVOY 
in the Reign of Queen Anne. Edited by the Rev. 
W. BuackLey, 2 vols, 8vo, 26s, 


Ix. 


The PRACTICAL GEOLOGY and 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE of IRELAND. By 
GeorGeE WILKInsox, Architect. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, 28s. (Ready.) 


x. 


On the UNITY of the CHURCH. By Arch- 


deacon Manninc. Second Edition, 8vo. 


xi. 


The THEOGONY of the HINDOOS. By 


Count ByoxNsTJERNA. 8vo, 8s. 6ds (Ready.) 


XI. 


The ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES of 
REVEALED RELIGION. By Henry Drummonp. 
Post 8vo. (Next week.) oa 

LIFE of DR. ANDREW BELL, Author of 
the ** Mutual System of Tuition.” By Ropert Sovtney, 
LL.D., and Rev. C. C. SourHey. Portrait. 3 vols. 
8vo, 42s. (Ready.) a 

MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA during 
THIRTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE with the EM- 
PEROR of CHINA. Post Svo, 2s.6d. (Ready.) 

xv. 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in the WEST 
INDIES. By the late M. G. Lewis, Esq. Post 8vo, 
2s.6d. (Ready.) pi 

NOTES and SKETCHES of NEW SOUTH 


WALES. By Mrs. Merepiru. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
(Ready.) 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Mrs. Rundell’s Cookery Book Improved. 
Now ready, 68th Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo, 6s. bound, 
OMESTIC COOKERY, founded upon 


Principles of Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted 
for Private Families; with 900 New Receipts, comprising ali the 
Improvements of Modern Times. 

Edited by MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

“ This lar comes beak is rendered a complete guide for mo- 
dern cooks, by the addi of nearly a thousand receipts, suited to 
the — anced state ete on Dest a a 

“No housekeeper ought without this » which is adapted 
to every grade of society—the rich, the middle-classes, and the poor.” 
~Durkows Advertiser. 7 


be a oe en have 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8 New Burlington Street, Feb. 15. 
Mr. BENTLEY 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





I. 
THE IMPROVISATORE; 
or, Life in Italy, From the Danish. By Mrs. HOWITT, 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


Il, 
THE REV. FRANCIS TRENCH’S DIARY 
of a JOURNEY in FRANCE and SPAIN, 
Chiefly in the Year 1844. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustration, 
Ilf. 
THE WORLD of LONDON 


A New Series. By J. FISHER MURRAY, Esq, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


IV. 
CHRONICLES of FASHION: 


By Mrs. STONE, Author of ** The Art of Needlework,” 
&c. 2 vols. Svo. 


Vv. 
New Volume of ‘Tue StanDanp NovELs.” 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 
A Romance of Real Life. By CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 
Will form the new volume of “The Standard Novels aud 
Romances.” Complete inl vol., neatly bound, and embel- 
lished with Engravings, price 6s. (On the 28th inst.) 


ALSO, NOW READY, 
I. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 


REIGN of GEORGE III. 
Now first published from the Original MSS. Edited, with 
Notes, &c. by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits. 


It. 
HAMPTON COURT: 
or, the Prophecy Fulfilled. An Historical Romance. 3 vols. 


post 8vo, in 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES and 
CORRESPONDENCE ¥ 


Edited by his Granpson, the Turmp Ear. 4 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits. 


*,* The first two or last two vol be had uf 
‘ me fist ; wo volumes may be had separately, 
Vv. 


AGINCOURT: 
an Historical Romance, By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author 


of “ Darnley,” “ De 1.’Orme,” ‘* Arabella Stewart,” &c. 
3 vols, post Svo. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


RE-ISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE 
AND COMMENTARY. 

In ii 1 ‘ is 
"dations and Correctiona of the Author, Pant Ls pckee te's and vo 
Vo. I., price 24s. in cloth, 


NEW and very accurate EDITION of 
DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTAR 

SCRIPTURES. er 

_ Conditions of Publication. — A Part will be published every Fort- 
night until the whole is completed, in Sixty Parts, at 2s. sn also, 
for the convenience of Families, an Edition in Volumes every Three 
Months, bound in cloth—Vols. 1 and 2, at 24s. each; Vols. 3 to 6, at 
20s. each. The work is printed so as to bind in 3ix Volumes. 

Persons desirous of bi ing Subscribers are req i to ay to 
the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are in the habit of dealing 
with in their own neighbourhood. 

London: published by assignment of the Executors of Dr. Adam 

Clarke, ior Thomas Tegg; 73 Cheapside. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


In fep. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown, 


MY | ‘HE TRIALS of MARGARET LINDSAY. 
By the Author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” &c. 





5 








Uniform with the above, price Half-a-Crown, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
LIFE. 


The above may be had, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
3s. Gd.; in morocco, elegant, 6s. Gd. 
William Black d and Sons, Edint 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





‘gh and London. 


In 8vo, price 1/. 10s. an entirely New Edition of 


EBRETT’S GENEALOGICAL PEER- 
AGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Corrected 
to Feb. 1, 1845. U 
By HENRY COLLEN, Esq. 


William Pickering, Piccadilly; and other Proprietors. 





Printed byCharles Robson,of Number 51 Liver, Street, King's Cross, 
in the County of Middlesex, Printer, George Levey, of Ni Cla- 
rendon Terrace, Cambermell New Road, in the County of. Surrey, 
Printer, and Francis Burdett Franklyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at their Printing 
Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 
in the City of London ; and published by William Armiger Scripps, 
of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish < lg George, 
Hanover Square, in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Lite- 


rary Gazette Office, Number 7 Welli: Ss » Strand, in the 


ri the Savoy in the Strand, in the said Count, Middlesex 
Pn Saturday, February 15, 1815." iy of 





Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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